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O one, however limited his 
means, can fail to find interest 
in the homes of Americans who 
have made distinguished suc- 

cesses. THE House BEAUTIFUL intends 
from month to month to print series of 
pictures of what a newspaper would call 
“The Homes of Our Millionaires.’’ In 
this issue we show the house of Mr. 
William C. Whitney, 871 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. The architects were 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & White. 

The Whitney house was originally 
built by the ‘late Robert L. Stuart, the 
millionaire sugar merchant. Mr. Whit- 
ney purchased it from Mrs. Stuart some 
five years ago, and on securing posses- 
sion, called in architects and decorators 
to alter its interior and to build a large 
addition on adjoining lots in East Sixty- 
eighth Street, which he had secured. 
These alterations and additions have 
been under way for some years, and it 
has been Mr. Whitney’s occupation in 
his leisure hours and his vacation periods 
to supervise them and to secure, both 
abroad and in this country, the rarest 
and most remarkable furnishings, deco- 
rations, and paintings procurable. The 
purse of a Fortunatus, combined with 
rare good taste and judgment, has en- 
abled him to transform the Stuart house 
into a palace filled with art treasures. 

The mansion is a consistent example 
of the art of one period—that of the 
Italian Renaissance. To decorate an in- 
terior in this style is far more difficult 
and costly than if the ordinary periods 
are followed. When the decorations are 
all origimal antiques the task becomes 
impossible, except through the employ- 
ment of a large amount of money and 
time. None of these requisites is lack- 


ing in the adornment of the Whitney 
house, with the result that its owner has 
as near an approach to a Florentine 
palace of the days of Leonardo da 
Vinei and Michael Angelo as it is pos- 
sible to obtain. 

There is hardly a piece of modern 
work to be found in the house, while 
each detail is the most perfect of its kind 
that could be secured. The chimney- 
pieces, for instance, are nearly all elabo- 
rate works in marble from old Italian 
palaces; the hangings are from similar 
sources; the ceilings of several rooms 
have been taken bodily from famous 
buildings in Europe, and the furniture 
and much of the woodwork are quite as 
beautiful. 


THE ROOMS AND HALLS 


It is impossible in limited space to 
describe the various rooms and hallways 
of the Whitney residence at all ade- 
quately, or in detail. The principal hall 
on the second floor is approached through 
the entrance hall on Sixty-eighth Street 
by two sweeping marble stairways. 

In this large hall on the right hangs 
a superb portrait of Charles I., by Van 
Dyck, a most important work, in which 
the king is painted seated on a white 
horse. On the left wall there is a large 
example of the early Italian school—an 
altar piece by Lorenzo Costa. Suspended 
from the ceiling between these paintings 
is a splendid silver hanging lamp, a 
masterpiece of old Italian craftsmanship. 
One of the finest of the many cassoons 
which Mr. Whitney owns is in the hall. 
It is attributed to one of the early Ital- 
ians, and resembles the work of Pintu- 
ricchio, and is in as good condition as 
when made some five hundred years ago. 
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The portiéres and other draperies of the 
hall are of old figured velvet, the general 
color scheme being red and w! 


THE DINING-ROOM 


Opening out of the main hall, to the 
right, is the dining-room, and on the 
left are the library and a picture-gallery, 
or salon. The dining-room has its wall 
space covered with Italian mural paint- 
ings of the sixteenth century. The 
chimneypiece is a rarely fine piece of 
work, and holds two great bronze fire 
dogs, said to be the finest in America. 

The most notable features of the li- 
brary are its carvings of old oak and its 
splendid hangings of rich brocaded vel- 
vet, whch are unique of their kind, and 
which it has for many years been a labor 
of love on Mr. Whitney’s part to collect. 
The pictures in the library are few but 
choice. They comprise the beautiful 
example of Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘‘Por- 
trait of Miss Jacobs,’’ which Mr. Whit- 
ney purchased at the Blakeslee-Fischoff 


sale last winter, and a portrait of a man 
by Gaetano. There is also on the li- 
brary table a delightful and remarkably 


well-preserved little panel, two three- 
quarter length standing figures, by 
Cranach the elder. 


SOME WONDERFUL PICTURES 


The salon in the rear of the library 
and also opening out of the main hall 
has only recently been completed. On 
its walls, which are covered with rich 
figured crimson velvet, there hang a 
number of superb paintings, notably the 
Van Dyck, ‘‘Portrait of the Duke of 
Villiers, Viscount Grandisson,’’ which 
Mr. Whitney recently purchased for the 
largest figure ever given for a canvas 
imported to this country, with the single 
exception of that for Millet’s ‘‘Angelus,”’ 
Hoppner’s ‘‘Dancing Girl,’’ shown last 
winter at the Democratic Club display, 
a portrait of a man by Tintoretto, and a 
large and fine example of French 
decorative painters of the eighteenth 
century. 

There is also a large and fi 
of a male member of the Med 


portrait 
family, 
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by Stusterman. The Van Dyck portrait 
of Viscount Grandisson is a full-length 
standing one, and depicts the young Vis. 
count in a court dress of the period, with 
gold brocaded doublet and breeches, long 
boots of brown leather with flaring tops, 
and a plumed cavalier’s hat of gray felt 
held in his left hand. 


THE BALLROOM 


Entrance to the ballroom is through 
the long corridor in the rear of the din- 
ing-room. The walls of this corridor, 
as said above, are paneled with old 
earved wood. The ballroom itself is a 
magnificent apartment of the Louis XIV. 
period. The panels are carved in high 
relief, and were taken from the chateau 
of Phebus d’Albert, near Bordeaux; 
thence they were taken to Paris, in the 
time of Louis Philippe, and in Paris Mr. 
Whitney secured them. The ceiling was 
also taken from an old chateau. 

The feature of the great ‘ballroom and 
its decorations is the marvelous tapes- 
tries by Boucher and Dechaise. These 
in texture, design, and color, are among 
the most beautiful decorative tapestries 
in the world. 


THE MARIE ANTOINETTE ROOM 


The rooms opening off the lower en- 
trance hall do not call for special men- 
tion, except the Marie Antoinette room. 
This is on the left of the hall as one 
enters, and is one of the most artistic in 
the house. Its walls are covered with 
paneled mirrors, surrounding a number 
of remarkably good copies of Boucher, 
Nattier, Laneret, Pater, Watteau, and 
other painters of the eighteenth century. 
The decoration is consistent and har- 
monious, and the result is charming in 
the extreme. 

The most effective apartment in the 
house, with the possible exception of the 
grand ballroom, is the magnificent hall 
on the second floor, which extends the 
whole depth of the house, save for the 
marble stairway in the rear. This hall 
has a ceiling two stories high, beauti- 
fully decorated, and its fittings are all of 
marble and carved woods. 
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VIEW OF THE MAIN STAIRWAY 
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THE GARDEN OF THE HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL—ROSES 


BY MARTIN CURTIS 





winter and early spring, that con- 

summate gardener, Nature, freed 

from her responsibility in other 
climates, gives all her loving care and 
attention to California. The result of 
her work is magical. The sensuous, 
rolling hills lay aside their sober russet 
robes and clothe themselves in inexpres- 
sibly soft, green garments that melt into 
the brooding skies. Vast areas of vivid 
color proclaim the presence of wild-flow- 
ers where yesterday were the parched, 
dried roots of bunch-grass. 

Slowly, very slowly, the sun creeps 
northward on his tireless journey, until 
his car no longer dips into the Golden 
Gate, but sinks behind the hilltops. 
From the warm, moist earth arises a 
delicious scent that stirs the pulses of 
all created things. Birds whistle and 
sing in tumultuous glee. Insects flit 
hither and thither on wings of intenser 
life than summer can give. Flowers 
and trees burst into blossom from mere 
exuberance of joy at living. Noisy 
brooks babble about their illustrious 
descent from everlasting glaciers. 
Trees, mighty in girth and stature, 
fairly leap upward to the azure above 
them. 

The thrill of superabundant life per- 
vades the land. The whole state lies a 
matchless piece of landscape gardening. 
Yet not for long. Lazy June comes with 


p's a few brief months in late 


her scorching heat. Cattle still roam 
the thousand hills, but one wonders what 
they find to eat upon those bare, brown 
tops. The glad little wild-flowers are 
all gone, and only the hardier sorts have 
courage to face the heat and dust, and 
the disconsolate, chilling fogs. Yet 
Nature has left her secret an open one, 
just as she always does, to court our 
emulation, perhaps, or to incite our 
effort. She is such a wily mistress— 
putting her samples to such a height of 
perfection that none may hope to equal 
them, and yet leaving so much more 
barely sketched, with an indication of 
what ought to bedone, that almost before 
we are aware we have entered, heart and 
soul, into competition with her. And 
what do we find? A rival at once exceed- 
ingly jealous and exceedingly generous. 
When we build houses, make articles of 
vertu, write poems, or paint pictures, 
we deal with certain quantities; the 
results may be very bad, and they fre- 
quently are, or they may be very good, 
but such as they are they remain. Not 
so when we try conclusions with Nature. 
Therefore it is that the price to be paid 
for a garden is not only patience and 
hard work, but untiring and continuous 
care as well; yet is the price not ex- 
cessive. I know not where else so much 
genuine enjoyment and satisfaction can 
be had, and that best thing in life be- 
sides, health. 
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It is a matter now of years since cir- 
cumstances led me to purchase a sixty- 
vara lot with a cottage overlooking San 
Francisco Bay. A funereal hedge sur- 
rounded the place, with the regulation 
cemetery entrance over the gate. Two 
spectacle-eyed beds occupied the front 
yard, whose centers were punctuated 
with huge century plants. In the range 
of gardening nothing could have been 
more ugly—more inartistic. Yet there 
were possibilities. The site was superb; 
no intermediate building could shut out 
the ever-inspiring view of the Golden 
Gate or the reposeful grandeur of the 
distant mountains, while, snuggled 
ayainst the foothills in the rear, if was 
protected from the wind at the same 
time that it received the early sun. A 
gang of Chinamen made short work of 
the hedge except to the north, on a line 
with the house, to break the fury of the 
blighting northers. The cacti went up 
in flames on the cypress pyre; and all 
was ready for me to spend, according to 
orders, a large portion of every day out 
of doors in congenial employment, al- 
though up to then I had never held a 
spade in my hand, nor could I have told 


the difference between a pruning-knife 


and a potato-knife. Yet my choice was 
not a haphazard one. Polly adores 
orchids, and had induced me a short 
time before to go to the state floral show. 
I don’t care at all for orchids; they have 
neither lovable nor human traits, and an 
array of curious and delicate pipe-stems 
would awaken quite as much enthusi- 
asm—but roses! 

Some one had written on his table 
where were exhibited the most entran- 
cing beauties, ‘“To grow roses success- 
fully one must have a love for them in 
his heart.’’ It was a catching sentence, 
that haunted me afterward when I went 
to the florist’s for my daily offering to 
Polly, for flowers are as necessary to a 
Californian as air and water, frequently 
he takes them as much a matter of 
course. Little by little the very perfec- 
tion of the hothouse productions lost me 
their interest. I had seen those grown 
where sun and rain had coaxed them, 
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those that had bent to the free wild 
winds, that had drawn from the earth 
such nourishment as she had for them, 
while they lifted their fearless heads to 
smile in whatever sky was above them. 
Such I, too, would have or none. Sol 
came into my garden. Fortunately the 
soil, to which I had not given a thought, 
was exactly right,’a not too heavy adobe, 
and missing by a fence’s breadth a streak 
of clay that defies even love. 

There were heart-breaking failures the 
first few years. A retired army captain 
bought a place near mine, and he was 
affected also with the rose mania. We 
suffered together. Mildew attacked us 
in the most virulent form. Ladybugs 
swarmed upon our choicest blooms, and 
that in spite of the petticoats which we 
purloined in our despair, while we made 
mosquito-netting bags to cover the 
bushes. It is a long time ago, and | 
don’t remember well, but I am under the 
impression that the pests ate up the bags 
and then finished the roses; certainly 
they finished the roses; and before any- 
thing like equanimity of mind could be 
restored, a fungus growth attacked the 
roots and utterly destroyed our finest 
plants. 

But the success that attends persistent 
effort has many times compensated for 
the failures, and to know a hundred or 
even fifty roses intimately is to have a 
circle of acquaintances to be proud of, 
and one of unending joy. Let us culti- 
vate them, then, and in selecting a site 
for a house, look equally to the garden’s 
welfare. You can’t actually build the 
least bit of your house, but you can have 
the rapture of fostering and watching 
and training these living, lovable things, 
that will repay you with their bewilder- 
ing beauty and fragrance. 

The first turning of the soil ought to 
be deep, particularly in California, 
where it is ordinarily heavy; and atten- 
tion must be paid, also, to the drainage. 
Have always several inches of loose 
earth below the point where the roots 
will rest, and when planting be very sure 
to ‘‘firm,’’ that is, press the soil closely 
around the roots to exclude the air and 
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to provide ready nourishment; nothing 
can take the place of fingers with small 
plants, nor a careful foot with large ones; 
then pour plenty of water on them, and 
after it has sunk down, fill up the hole, 
leaving it loose and light. So much 
depends upon proper planting and care 
of the soil that no one can, or ought to 
expect to have success without a knowl- 
edge of it, and then standing right by 
that knowledge. 

There is little danger in transplanting 
at any season even large bushes, if done 
in this way, although in summer one 
should prune heavily and shade for some 
days. For one reason or another, it is 
often desirable to transplant; they may 
be too close together—some roses will 
not stand crowding—or their colors do 
not blend; two pinks or two reds, beau- 
tiful by themselves, kill each other side 
by side, in which case I use spade and 
hoe fearlessly — better lose the plant 
than to offend the eye unceasingly. For 

a want of 
harmony in 
eolors is quite 
as rasping to 
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the nerves, although it may be uncon- 
scious, as discord in sound, and the 
whole effect of a garden full of exquisite 
things may be ruined by a single solecism 
of this sort. 

I had such a case this spring. Years 
ago I planted some forty roses along a 
walk in two rows, the tall growers next 
the lawn and low ones in front; they 
have made such growth that this year 
their foliage and bloom intermingle from 
end to end of the line with a result worth 
making a journey to see, excepting in 
one place where a Saint Triviers and an 
Abel Grand, one a salmon, the other a 
rose-pink, were ‘‘spoiling the show.” 
Abel Grand was promptly removed, and, 
barring a little surprise at finding him- 
self in another locality, didn’t at all 
mind the change, while the good Saint 
showed his thankfulness at being rid of 
his obnoxious neighbor by bursting into 
such luxuriance of blossom as to call 
forth exclamations from all beholders. 
Perhaps (only perhaps) roses feel if they 
do not know these things. 

One might think that planting so close 
together would interfere with cultiva- 
tion. Not so. A trowel is necessary 
instead of a hoe, and you must get down 
on your knees, but you have brought 
your personal magnetism nearer to their 
roots by the length of a hoe-handle, and 
it makes a difference; no roses in my 
garden, other things equal, give me such 
splendid returns. 

There is nothing more fascinating in 
its way than a rose-grower’s catalogue, 
yet experience proves it only too often 
a delusion and a snare; for there are 
roses and roses, and unless one has 
plenty of room and unlimited time, some 
of them aren’t worth their keep—many 
aren’t even then. My garden has buta 
hundred varieties, where formerly it had 
two hundred. Persistent mildew, which 
disfigures the foliage and thus detracts 
from the appearance of the garden, or 
bushes which have to be coaxed over- 
much to produce even a few perfect 
blooms in a year, are sufficient causes 
for consigning any plant to the ash- 
heap. And yet one ought to be sure that 
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he has done all that garden justice super- 
imposes, which is an intelligent use, and 
proper quantity of water, manure, shel- 
ter, cultivation, and—love. Roses have 
but one way of protesting against their 
. treatment—a way which is as discourag- 
ing as it is emphatic—for no beginner 
in rose-culture suspects that the denizens 
of his garden have such varied, not to 
say radical, characteristics. And it is 
only after repeated failures that he finds 
Madame So and So likes a secluded cor- 
ner; that Mademoiselle This would 
rather take her chances with the wind 
than miss an opportunity of showing 
her gorgeous petals; that Monsieur 
thrives on water, the half of which 
would kill a Saint, and so on through 
the long list of really desirable roses. 
Personally, I prefer those which, due 
attention having been paid their idiosyn- 
erasies, give freely of their beauty with 
an abandon that proclaims a joy in giv- 
ing, and which may consequently always 
be depended upon. Of climbers there 
are seven such, all healthy, vigorous 
growers with no nonsense about them, 
and comprising so wide a range of color 
that for either exterior or interior deco- 


rations they ought easily to meet the 


requirements of the amateur. They are 
the Réve d’Or, a Noisette, bearing beau- 
tiful yellow blooms, deliciously fragrant, 
on long sprays, many of which can be 
eut from a single vine without being in 
the least missed. The foliage, too, is so 
elean and glossy that it is still pretty 
when the last petal has fallen. Polly 
says it has no superiors and few equals 
for decorative purposes. In the North- 
ern states it requires protection, but is 
perfectly hardy in the West and South, 
and is easily grown from slips; the 
Waltham Beauty is rose color, exquisite 
in bud and finely perfumed. The new 
growth is in our climate inclined to mil- 
dew, but I find washing the foliage 
thoroughly with the hose every day or 
so keeps it in good condition. The Vic- 
tor Verdier is another of the seven; it is 
a handsome dark red, better in open 
flower than in bud, and remaining many 
days without a tinge of purple; when 
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that tinge does appear it means that for 
the welfare of the bush the bloom should 
be removed. The Fair Rosamond is 
another dark red rose, semi-single, and, 
like the others, very fragrant. It is 
never catalogued among the climbers, 
yet in California it readily goes to the top 
of a house and is a constant bloomer. 
For cedar-shingled houses it is particu- 
larly pretty. 

The white Le Marc is too well known 
to need a word: it is always satisfactory ; 
but the Madame Alfred Carrier is a much 
more lovable rose, not so unattainable in 
its white purity; there is the faintest 
blush in her ladyship’s petals that sug- 
gest entrancing secrets. The last of 
my preferred seven is also the one I 
would part with last—Bouquet d’Or, or 
Beauty of Glazenwood. It blooms only 
in early spring, but ah, the glory of 
that time! The long, new branches 
of this year, some of them fifteen or 
twenty feet, will 
bear the blossoms 
of next 
year; fifty 
I have 
counted 
on one 
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branch; some of them gold, some crim- 
son, some gold and crimson commingled, 
but all delicately gorgeous and entran- 
cingly beautiful. It likes best an eastern 
or a southeasterly exposure. Doubtless 
there is an understanding between it and 
the sun, whereby the latter parts with 
some of its lovely tints of dawn for the 
privilege of an early morning peep into 
the dewy, golden hearts of this queen of 
roses. 

The Banksia is rather more of a vine 
than a rose, yet it plays so important a 
part in California house decoration that 
to leave it out of even a brief review 
would be not to mention the Eschscholt- 
zia in talking of our wild-flowers. 
Whether it could stand extreme Northern 
climates I do not know, but it is so alto- 
gether desirable that if I lived in Green- 
land I would give it a fair trial. In the 
spring it is a mass of pale buff or snowy 
white bloom with delicate violet fra- 
grance. During the rest of the year only 
now and then a blossom appears, but the 
foliage is perfect and the stems thorn- 
less, which, considering its rapid growth, 
make it an ideal covering for arbors, 
screens, wire awnings, and division 
fences. 

But in gardening we have not only to 
consider what will do well outside, and 
at the same time be ornamental, but also 
what will suit the house. Here again 
there are roses and roses. For the sick- 
room, where perfume is a questionable 
good, such odorless beauties as Baroness 
Rothschild and her first cousins, Mabel 
Morrison and Captain Christy, are per- 
fection, for they are absolutely faultless 
in color and form. But if perfume be 
allowed, then the invigorating teas are 
best of all others, particularly since the 
advent of that charming little Princesse 
de Sagan, who relieves with her rich, 
dark color the light tones of the others. 

Polly insists that some roses belong 
by right to the drawing-room, as others 
do to the dining-room. She would put 
the La France in the former class, and 
with it Countess Riza du Pare, Madame 
Pernet, and Marie Van Houtte. This 
last one is especially good, in that it 
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enhances, contrasts, or harmonizes with 
all possible drawing-room colors. The 
Réve d’Or, with its long branches, is 
excellent for mantels, or any decoration 
where bold, massed effects are desired. 
This buff-yellow blossom takes very 
kindly to the pink La France as a com- 
panion in those rooms that have neutral 
tints. The combination, too, of the La 
France with Madame Alfred Carrier is 
very beautiful, particularly where blue 
or other delicate tones predominate, for 
the latter rose has quite as long sprays as 
the Réve d’Or and excels it in one im- 
portant respect—the flowers keep longer 
indoors, and to a busy housewife that is 
a great item. 

It seems almost a matter of religion 
amoung California women to have cut 
flowers in their houses, notwithstanding 
that frequently every window is a bower 
of roses or other blooms, so that this 
matter of good staying qualities is one not 
to be overlooked in selecting house-roses 
for the garden. Yet here again experience 
shows that one must adapt himself to 
rose ways if he would have the best 
results. I have found that those cut 
before sunrise and placed immediately 
in water last nearly twice as long as 
those cut at any other time. Still, even 
treated in that manner, some, and often 
the most exquisite, will keep but a day; 
most of the teas are of that sort, the 
notable exceptions being the Bougére, 
Mermet, Sunset, Bride, and Madame 
Hoste. That last rose is much less well 
known than it ought to be, for it has the 
whole catalogue of virtues, with not a 
single defect except that one wants more 
of them than a single bush will supply. 
As that is a failing rather widespread, I 
make it a point every year to start new 
bushes by putting in a few slips on the 
north side of the parent bush; if I have 
no room for the new ones there are 
always grateful neighbors. Separated 
from my dear favorite, Madame Hoste, 
by a gorgeous La France, is another rose, 
whose good qualities ought to find it a 
place in every garden—the Gloire Lyon- 
naise. It is never quoted as a climber, 
but it can easily be trained as such; it 
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grows so vigorously, and with its mag- 
nificent white buds and blossoms, the 
latter often tinged with pink, 
surrounded with its clean, fine 
foliage, it cannot be surpassed 
as a pillar-rose. In the same 
way it adapts itself to every 
situation, remaining dignified 
and beautiful in them all, and 
seemingly striving to reach 
perfection for perfection’s 
sake. 

Madame Caroline Testout 
declines to be : 
omitted from 
this cursory re- 
view of choice 
roses in my gar- 
den, and it is 
really no won- 
der, for she constantly | 
hears most fulsome praise ; 
no one thinks of passing 
her by without a mead of 
admiration and a com- 
parison to the pink La 
France, which is more 
often than not in her favor. 
There is no mistaking that she 
is a beauty, and one can 
readily forgive her little self- 
conscious airs because she is 
thoroughly good. Quite in contrast to 
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this grand lady are the Polyantha roses, 
delicate and dainty and modest. Noth- 
ing can surpass them for 
the ordinary, which is 
the daily, decoration of 
the table. They grow 
very readily in almost 
any location, and demand 
the least possible care. 
Perhaps one becomes as 
greatly attached to them 
for this reason as for 
their intrinsic worth, for 
it is quite im- 
possible to have 
a rose - garden 
and work in it 
with one’s own 
hands, noting 
defects and good 
points, becom- 
ing jubilantover 
progress and 
sorrowful over 
deterioration, 
watching and 
training all the 
time, without at last 
coming to invest your 
charges with almost if 
not quite human inter- 
est and traits, and feel- 
ing for them a real affection. 





AN ENGLISH VIEW OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE * 


BY JOHN C. PAGET 


HEN the World’s Fair was 

\W being held at Chicago, a cer- 
tain visitor declared enthusi- 

astically that he had found in 

Chicago the buildings that he expected 
to see in Paris, and in Paris the build- 
ings that he had expected to see in Chi- 
eago. Like most epigrams, it is a little 
too sweeping, but it expressed the feel- 
ings of many people who saw that re- 
markable collection of temporary struc- 
tures; if travelers from Europe, some 


*Condensed from 


an article in the Architectural 
Review, London. 


may possibly have been surprised to find 
any architectural features at all beyond 
long galleries of glass and iron, others 
that so much care should have been 
bestowed upon the making of classical 
colonnades and Renaissance domes in 
perishable materials. Nations, as a 
whole, however, are still very ignorant 
of each other, and are better acquainted 
with their neighbors’ foibles than with 
their arts. 

Architecture, it may safely be said, is 
an art which ought to flourish in the 
United States; every kind of building 
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material is in abundance, the genius of 
the people is constructive, and money in 
unlimited sums is always forthcoming 
for any great enterprise. A new cli- 
mate, and a new people, yet starting 
upon their career late in the world’s his- 
tory—here was a combination which 
should have produced something fresh 
and beautiful with novel architectural 
forms, something the like of which the 
world had not yet seen. This, however, 
is not at all the architectural history of 
the United States. The buildings of the 
colonial period are modeled upon’ the 
English ‘‘Georgian’’ style; those of the 
Revolution or early Independence era 
are as strictly classical as their authors 
could make them; and the nineteenth 
century as it advanced witnessed ‘‘ Ameri- 
can’ versions of the Gothic revival, 
would be medieval churches, and Eliza- 
bethan private residences. The attempt 
to graft Dutch and German Renaissance 
details upon English house-building, and 
to create the picturesque at all costs, was 
no sooner on foot in England than it was 
reproduced across the Atlantic, meeting 
with about the same measure of success 


in the one country as in the other. The 
solitary production which is strictly and 
literally American is the sky-scraper, 


itself the result of the modern velop- 
ment of steel manufacture and construc- 
tion, and it is difficult to say if it be a 
work of architecture or of engineering. 
But, disturbing as its contemplation may 
be to the nerves of men brought up 
amidst the traditions of old countries, 
one thing must be said for its ‘‘Ameri- 
ean’’ architect: he has endeavored to 
treat it in an architectural spirit by con- 
sidering its twenty stories as mere dots 
on a column, adding a definite base and 
cornice. 

On a fair consideration of whole 
question of American art, we are driven 
to the conclusion that there is no reason 
to look there for an achitectural revela- 
tion; putting the twenty-story structures 
aside for the moment, we find Europe 
reproduced in the New World, and a con- 
servative rather than an innovating spirit 
at work among the architects of a nation 
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which in other respects is so proud of its 
independence. 

The catalogue of the architectural ex. 
hibition of the T-Square Club is before 
us as we write—a most interesting collec- 
tion of modern designs, representing all 
schools of architectural thought in the 
United States, and some German work; 
it well repays perusal, but it convinces 
us that the various attempts to evolve or 
create a modern or a national style have 
not yet succeeded, and that a chaos of 
conflicting ideas and systems reigns 
supreme. 

As so often happens, the least ambi- 
tious designs are the best, while the clas- 
sical orders, it would seem, can still be 
utilized in modern life. The fact is that 
architects in the United States are con- 
fronted with exactly the same problems 
as those which present themselves in 
England; their methods of solving them 
are a varied as ours; no royal road has 
been discovered to finality; no national 
system of building suited to their wants 
has been discovered ; the different schools 
jostle and conflict; public buildings are 
in many and hopelessly divergent styles. 

The vast increase of wealth and the 
creation of a large leisured class has led 
to a great demand of late years for 
American country houses, for country 
clubs, and for town elub-houses. In the 
designs for private houses we find Eliza- 
bethan manors reproduced with dignified 
terraces and some attempt at formal 
gardens; others that are evidently in- 
tended to recall the seventeenth century, 
with great hipped roof and symmetrical 
arrangement of windows. We even find 
country parsonages. All this is very 
pretty and charming, but it is not 
‘‘American.’’ There are designs, too, 
for ballrooms in New York, stately and 
sumptuous, but essentially French clas- 
sic in treatment; they cannot shake off 
Versailles. Why should they? some 
will ask. 

It is strange that such a question 
should still be troubling us, after more 
than two hundred years; but at present 
it seems to have elicited no decisive 
answer. 
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HERE was once a little girl who 
dreamed fondly, as all little girls 
will do, of the bright day when 


she should set foot within a house 
that would be her very own. It was, of 
course, to be the most beautiful house in 
all the world. 

Somehow, with the years, the scheme 
of the house seemed to change, and tur- 
rets and towers and secret staircases and 
somber oak-paneled rooms were cut 
out one by one; in truth, little remained 
of the original plan, excepting, perhaps, 
such minor details as big settles by all 
the big fireplaces, enough shelves to hold 
a million books, plate-racks for much 
china, and eubby-holes and secret draw- 
ers, just everywhere. And the dreamer 
insisted less and less that it should be 
the most beautiful house of all—she 
began to have tiresome ideas of economy. 

When at last the auspicious day for 
the actual beginning of the long-planned- 
for home arrived, the little girl was a 
woman, moreover a business woman, 
with secant time for dreamings of any 
variety, and funds quite insufficient for 


building her ideal house according to all 
revelations up to date. That was a keen 
disappointment. In the golden age of 
youth, who would ever suppose that fate 
required people to build and abide in 
homes that were not in every way up to 
the standard of their very latest ideals? 


THE LOCATION 


The first material thing to be consid- 
ered was the ground, the location, for 
the house. And such things as trees 
and unobstructed views of foothills and 
mountains really had to be included, plus 
country quiet and seclusion. Also, it 
had to be only thirty minutes from the 
office. 

And lo! it really came to pass that one 
day in spring-time just such a place was 
found; it was not in a fashionable tract, 
to be sure, it was only in the picturesque 
Arroyo Seco (dry creek) between Los 
Angeles and Pasadena. The lots were 
cheap. But more than that, they were 
dotted with clumps of syeamores and 
live-oaks, and they were splendidly deco- 
rated with California’s most gorgeous 
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wild-flowers. It is not always spring, 
alas! and the flowerless dry season in 
California is long; yet did the young 
woman invest in half a block of those 
sycamores and ephemeral daisies. (The 
sycamores proved permanently satisfac- 
tory.) Then it became necessary to think 
about styles of architecture. 


ABANDONING IDEALS 


It seemed that there were a great many 
more ideals to be abandoned, one after 
another, when it came to the style of the 
house, but finally an early English cot- 
tage was decided upon as the one emi- 
nently suitable. It was to be plastered 
on the outside, and have a roof 
stained as green as moss would 
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peer everywhere if they chose—and the 
living-room should be a regular baronial 
hall, sufficiently large to entertain twen-. 
ty-five or thirty chosen friends all at 
once in front of its roaring, open fire- 
place, and without any inartistie crowd- 
ing. A kind fate screened the future, 


MAKING FIRST PLANS 


The plans and the diagrams were all 
made many times, and then they were 
pondered over far into the night—they 
were discussed until the brain of the 
young woman was surfeited with the joy 
of it. Then she wisely secured the ser- 


vices of an architect; only he who is un- 





have made it, and the trimmings 
and settles on the porches were 
also to be stained the same color 

Then followed many delight 
ful evenings, and the spoiling of 
good note-paper with plans for 
the house and designs for neces 
sary furniture. (This is, it is 
conceded by all, the happiest 
stage in house-building.) Every- 
thing was sure to be beautifully, 
perfectly made—the gods might 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE HOUSE 
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reasonably rich can afford to do 
without an architect, for it is 
his duty to point out the imprac- 
ticability’ of all the cherished 
details of your plan and to row 
in your behalf with the contrae- 
tors. Contractors are basely de- 
ceptive people, who, in the 
beginning, claim to understand 
perfectly your very extraordi- 
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simply abhorred it—there were in that 
house so many misunderstandings, 
so many tiresome discussions, and so 
many imperfect results, so many 
things for which there must ever be 
an apology. And then, too, all her 
friends were saying: ‘‘Oh! I am so 
anxious to see your house; I want to 
see just what your ideal is like!’’ 

Very unhappy she moved in. 

In the process of time she learned, 
from the confessions of others, that 
no one ever achieves his ideal house 
—that the building of a home in these 
days of veneer and cheap effects is, to 

the person who cares, 
only a disenchantment. 





THE GENERAL DESIGN 


This cottage was de- 
signed for two people, 











nary, unheard-of 
ideas, and who, in the 
end, botch them in 
their own fashion, 
charging them in the 
account of ‘‘extras,’’ 
and magnanimously 
explaining to you that 
their own way is the only feasible one 
in a world where sanity ought to be 
permitted to reign for some time 
longer. 

As the price of lumber happened to 
tend upward at the time the project 
assumed definite form, the number 
and the size of the rooms in this cot- 
tage were reduced in a way that was 
disheartening. Hardwood floors had 
to be entirely abandoned, and even 
the number of fireplaces had to be 
reduced to two. Then the amended 
plans and the specifications were 
minus charm—they became absolutely THE LIBRARY, DINING-ROOM, AND SIDE OF 
distasteful A BEDROOM 














A HOUSE OF MISUNDERSTANDINGS the young woman and her mother. On 
the ground floor are four rooms, living- 

By the time the cottage was ready for room, den, dining-room, kitchen, and 
occupancy, the poor young woman pantry. The stairs from the living-room 
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The walls of the living-room, stair- 
way, and upper hall are tinted an old 
red, a good background for pictures and 
pric-d-brac. On these walls are hung 
the oil paintings, all of which have been 
framed in dull gold frames. The cush- 
ions on the settles in this room are in 
cool shades of green. On the green 
floor are a couple of oriental rugs, the 
only carpet an economical person buys 
to-day. There seems to be considerable 
bric-A-brae disposed about this room, 
but it is all of neutral tones or dull 
blues. The water-color pictures are all 
hung together over the stairs and on the 
two landings. 

For the present the walls of the din- 
ing-room and the den are of rough, gray 
plaster. 

THE DINING-ROOM 

In the dining-room, the sunniest room 
in the house, are hung a few colored 
Japanese prints (framed in natural wood 
frames)and several racks of old blue-and- 
white plates. The china and glass cup- 
boards are corner arrangements, with 
doors of leaded glass, diamond-shaped. 
They are stained a dull ebony black. 
The table is an old-fashioned one of 


cherry. A Spanish camphor-wood chest, 
bound in dull red leather, serves as a 
window-seat in this room. The chairs 
are of red oak, natural finish, and were 


made to order. The lines are simple and 
severe, but by careful measurements and 
design, unusually comfortable dining- 
chairs were the result. In the other 
rooms, the chairs are a miscellaneous 
lot; they include Chinese teakwood 
tabourets, colonial styles, old uphol- 
stered affairs made presentable by a rug 
or an Indian blanket, and a genuine old 
Louis XIV. The last named is the pride 
of the possessor; it was bought by an 
artist friend a few years ago from an 
impoverished old chateau in France. 

In the den there are a fireplace, a 
tea-table, a big settle and bookshelf 
combination (under whose broad seat is 
stowed away an entire poster, photo- 
graph, and Japanese porcelain collec- 
tion), a colonial wedding-chest and stand, 
and a Chinese table. 
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The walls are very liberally decorated 
with Indian baskets, Mexican pottery, 
and signed sketches and verses. It is 
considered a very successful room, and 
friends are easily persuaded to sit as 
thick as sardines on the settle, in order 
that they may be permitted to drink 
their tea in this little room. 

Upstairs green floors prevail. One 
bedroom is a blue-and-white room, and 
the other pink and white and green. 
Each room boasts a window with an ex- 
ceptional view of the mountains, and 
under each of these windows is a win- 
dow-seat. The furniture is old-fashioned 
black walnut and mahogany. 

Curtains of dotted muslin, with ruffles 
and valance, are hung at all the win- 
dows. The whole house, from top to 
bottom, is lighted by a few shaded lamps 
and many candles. The collection of 
brass candlesticks is an interesting one, 
and includes old English and French 
ones, and many from old Mexican 
churches and the missions of southern 
California. . 

The chief difficulty experienced in the 
way of interior decoration by one who 
happens to be blessed or burdened with 
much bric-d-brac (as is the owner of this 
cottage) is the arrangement thereof in 
such a way that the home shall not lose 
its atmosphere and look like a shop or a 
museum. It is better to keep much 
hidden away from view, in cabinets, or 
chests, or cubby-holes; and, too, this 
plan saves much time otherwise required 
for dusting and care-taking. The Jap- 
anese connoisseur shows but one piece 
of bric-d-brac at a time in the tokonama- 
corner of his guest-room; when he tires 
of it, he wraps it in brocades and im- 
perial yellow, puts it in its box, and 
sends it to his fire-proof warehouse. 
His is an ultra-refined idea, and we 
twentieth-century Americans have not 
yet arrived. 

The photographs show the house that 
was, after many years, achieved. It is 
not all that had been planned, but it 
happens to be practical. 





THE AMERICAN HOUSEKEEPER IN NORWAY AND 


THE KITCHENS 


OF THE NORTH 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL 


ROM Italy to the North, this in- 
eluding not only Norway but 
Sweden and Denmark, is as great 
a transition as from England to 

Italy. But England and the North have 
much in common. Heavy feeding is 
even more in order than under the sad, 
gray, English skies, whose reluctant 
sunshine emphasizes the delight in 
Italian sunlight. These descendants of 
the Vikings retain the Viking capacity 
for feeding, and the Norwegian house- 
keeper, even more than the German, 
upholds with delight a system that 
means great spaces for storerooms and 
kitchens, where the stove barely rests 
between meals, the late supper treading 
on the heels of the early breakfast. 

Children’s books were of the fewest in 
the generation just passing, and well- 
nigh gone, but there are a few that hold 
right to perpetual existence. Whoever 
long years ago read a little book, Har- 
riet Martineau’s ‘‘Feasts on the Fiord,’’ 
will never believe that it was not writ- 
ten from closest personal observation, 
though we know that Miss Martineau 
never saw Norway. It held a delightful 
picture of Norwegian housekeeping, and 
soon F'rederika Bremer’s ‘‘Home’’ fol- 
lowed with the same result for Sweden, 
the two filling the mind with their 
eharming fashions of doing things, and 
with memories of curious and very un- 
familiar dishes. 

One result of ‘‘Feasts on the Fiord’’ 
was a new enthusiasm for dairying, the 
making of butter and cheese finding there 
so lovely a setting that profound am- 
bition was stirred to have New England 
come a little nearer such ideal. And 
many a traveler abroad felt a certain 
sense of familiarity as he touched Nor- 
wegian ground, bits of the pretty story 
coming up hour by hour as eyes saw all 
that it had made familiar. Letters were 
presented with longing desire to get into 


the kitchens of these substantial and 
often beautiful houses, and in good time 
desire had its way, and eyes looked upon 
many a singular method, with astonish- 
ment at a profusion which seemed more 
befitting a race of giants than every-day 
folk. 

As it happened, the first opportunity 
for investigation came in the country in 
the house of some relatives of Norwegian 
friends in America. ‘‘A quiet family 
dinner,’”’ the invitation read, and we 
already knew that it was the house of a 
‘*bonder,’’ or small landed proprietor. 
The bonder is a farmer, a little after the 
order of the old English yeoman. But 
education has come for all of them; in 
this case one that fitted for any society, 
though the old customs were still in full 
force. It was natural, then, to find this 
bonder wearing the red woolen cap of 
the farmers, though he himself was tall 
and dark and strong, a natural prince in 
look and manner. There were various 
doors into the long, low house, built to 
stand the storms of the long Northern 
winter, and as each opened he paused 
and bowed low, ushering us at last 
through one into a very large, uncarpeted 
room, the floor simply oiled without 
waxing. 

Here was a curious demonstration of 
new and old tastes. Beautifully carved 
cabinets and tables were on each side, 
a little gilding here and there, each piece 
the choicest specimen of its kind. But 
the center of the room held a common 
deal table with strangely heavy legs, and 
the rest of the furniture was also com- 
mon deal of the sort to be found in any 
ale-house. Near the door was a tall 
elock, the ‘‘Grandfather’s. Clock,’’ of 
New England, ticking slowly and 
solemnly as if a little depressed by in- 
congruous surroundings. 

We sat down on the deal settees, as it 
seemed to be expected, our host going 
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toward a door to call for a decanter of 
cordial and small glasses, brought in 
by a rosy-cheeked maid, and served a 
little in each glass. And then, finding 
we were interested and curious, the host 
took us over the entire house. We 
wondered at the many bedrooms—till re- 
membering that hospitality is a Norwe- 
gian virtue —some of them matching the 
deal furniture of the great room in plain- 
ness. There were others with handsome 
furniture and stately draperies about the 
eanopied beds. There were also many 
storerooms and attics, in some of which 
were all the winter coats, bearskins, and 
furs, with reindeer boots enough for a 
centipede, and high-water boots for the 
fishing they love. Huge piles of blankets 
and ecomfortables were there also, but 
as yet no kitchen to be seen. The sug- 
gestion of it came in a small storeroom 
where were great stacks of neatly piled 
oatmeal cakes nearly two feet in diam- 
eter, side by side with other piles of 
birch bark for tanning, and just outside 
a number of spinning-wheels, all these 
occupations for the long winter even- 
ings, every farm carrying on its own 
trades like our own in early days. 

Still no kitchen, but as we crossed a 
yard, a separate house was shown us, for, 
as it proved, all the house offices had 
separate buildings, this particular farm 
having seven, all grouped around the 
central one. A little shock was experi- 
enced in finding that one side of the 
kitchen building was given up to the 
servants’ beds built against the wall, 
the corner holding a great stone range, 
with a low roof above, on the same gen- 
eral plan as the modern range cover and 
flue for carrying off all steam and smoke 
of cooking. There was a sort of tin tub, 
a mammoth Dutch oven for baking 
bread, and large vats for boiling, every- 
thing being done on an immense scale. 
It seemed as if delicate handling had 
never been imagined so huge were pots 
and pans and vats, but all was cooked in 
enormous quantities. 

Next to the kitchen, but quite discon- 
nected, was a little house devoted to pre- 
served meats, both smoked and salted, 
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the special Norwegian delicacies of rein- 
deer tongue and hams being in great 
abundance. 

This might have been a hotel kitchen, 
and the question came, Are there any 
little ones? How does the small land- 
holder or the mechanic fare? In the 
same way as the toy house copies the 
larger one. The system remains the 
same, but the little house has a small 
stone range instead ofa bigone. Other- 
wise, storerooms and the rest are as 
nearly the same as the type of living 
admits. In the towns, English ranges 
are sometimes found, and even here and 
there an American one, brought over by 
some returning son, whose great wheat 
fields are in Minnesota or even farther 
north, for Norway has poured its people 
into America as steadily as Italy or Ger- 
many, all of her children gravitating 
naturally to the Far Northwest. Here 
and there the elders try to reproduce the 
methods of the mother country, but they 
quickly Americanize, keeping but few of 
the Old World customs. 

Dinner was served shortly after our 
return to the great room, in another 
almost as large, opening from it, a din- 
ner cooked on the stone range and dis- 
tinctively Norwegian. There was a sour- 
milk soup, and one of meat, neither very 
desirable. A boiled sturgeon followed, 
coarse and oily, but with a delicate 
sauce. Delicious quail and pancakes 
came next, and one kind of wine only, 
ending with coffee and little cakes. 

At supper we had ‘‘Sunday cakes,’’ 
these made of rich cream and baked like 
waffies. Earlier we had seen the work- 
people’s supper, sifted barley meal mixed 
with boiling water and stirred with a 
stick. This was poured into a large 
wooden bowl which the cook placed on 
the table, the men, each with a short 
wooden spoon and a wooden bowl of 
sour milk, digging out lumps of this 
porridge and eating them with the milk. 
Tasting it, we found it most unpleasant, 
since it is not boiled, and has a raw, un- 
pleasant flavor. This was grid, the 
national dish for the worker. Vellig is 
better, for the meal is boiled in milk and 
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eaten with thick cream, but none of 


porridges is boiled enough to 

English or American taste. 
Later, in town, we discovered 

Norwegian supper meant. Reall 


a dinner party, but of an order so 


liar that to call it supper seen 
true to facts. The doors of the 
room were thrown open at eight, 


gentlemen remained in the di 
room, the ladies flocking forward 


the dining-room. Three well- 
tables were there, and at interv 
of plates, knives, forks, spoor 
napkins. Each of the guests 
himself to these, and returned 
drawing-room, where the servant 
the mean time been placing nun 
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made dishes, with no vegetable bu 
toes. An equal variety of puddi1 
cake followed, but no pastry, 


wines coming at intervals, toa 


each kind, and after each everybod 


ing to everybody. Coffee end 
meal, which certainly testified 
ability of the stone ranges to 
work, and we separated at last 
usual form, ‘‘Tak for Idag,’’ 
for the day.’’ 


At the next dinner party more 1 


methods prevailed, and the gu¢ 
seated together. On this ocea 
cooking seemed of the best 

order, and the courses had tl 
general arrangement. The amou1 
not only at dinner but in the m 
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dinner ended at nine o’clock, but at mid- 
night a supper as heavy was served, and 
here we faced for the first time the cere- 
mony known as bret. Bret is the Nor- 
wegian word for tray. Enter then three 
trays, borne by stalwart men-servants 
inlivery. Onthe first repose multitudes 
of little cakes of many sorts, and some 
big ones. On the second are glass dishes 
filled with preserved raspberries, cur- 
rants, cherries, ete. The third tray 
lingers. Its time is not yet. 

Etiquette demands that the guest rise. 
We rise each in turn and face the second 
tray. On it stand two glasses, one filled 
with spoons, the other with clean, hot 
water. From the first tray a cake is 
taken, from the second a spoon, which 
is inserted in the nearest dish of jam, 
the result being carried to the mouth. 
This is not the end. The same spoon 
must be inserted in the next plate and so 
the list is gone through, etiquette com- 
pelling the tasting of each. All watch 
the operation, and it must be gone 
through with quietly, slowly, and with 
great apparent enjoyment, else the host- 
ess is distressed. When the ceremony 
ends, the spoon is put in the glass of 
water, the next guest rises for his turn, 
and the third tray draws near, holding a 
glass of mead—the mead the Vikings 
drank. 

In time as bret progresses, all the 
spoons are in the water, more and more 
turbid with each one. And then the 
process is reversed, and the partakers of 
bret must choose their spoon from the 
glass of water, and replace it in the 
empty one. 

This is not supper. It is only bret. 
Supper comes later, and is as heavy as 
the dinner. When the cook sleeps be- 
comes the question, and later we are told 
that many work eighteen hours a day, 
and that there is great discussion among 
the advanced women as to the justice of 
this. In the mean time the kitchen is an 
organized oppression and even the doc- 
tors, heavy feeders like the rest, are be- 
ginning to recognize the danger of this 
continuous heavy feeding and urging the 
adoption of a lighter regimen. 
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SIR ANTHONY VAN 


DYCK 


BORN AT ANTWERP, 1599; DIED IN LONDON, 1641 


BY JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON 


CLASS LECTURER ON THE COLLECTIONS OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


AN DYCK was a Fleming, whose 

] pictures are not largely found in 

{ Belgium, his native land, but are 

most abundant in England and 
very common in Italy. Spain has many, 
and so has Germany. At Wilton House, 
England, twenty-five examples are to be 
seen. Windsor Castle, a royal residence, 
and Blenheim, the seat of the Marlbor- 
oughs, are rich with Van Dycks, as are 
all English manor houses in greater or 
less degree. 

On the contrary, I can find only 
seven examples in Antwerp, his birth- 
place, and a city which glories in the 
showing of Rubens and other Nether- 
lands masters; two of these, ‘‘The De- 
scent from the Cross’’ and ‘‘The Dead 
Christ,’’ in the museum, are justly 
celebrated. Brussels has several reli- 
gious or historical works; Mechlin, the 
“Crucifixion,’’ counted best by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. At Ghent there is a 
limited representation. 

As Van Dyck enjoyed the homage of 
all Italy for a period of years in his 
mature youth, the churches and palaces 
of that land, the mother of European 
art, are abundantly furnished with the 
works of this son of the North. 

To Spain he never journeyed, but he 
was a Spanish subject. The grandees of 
the governing country secured much 
good paint from his easel. Wherever 
there are people of wealth and museums 
which they favor, the master works of 
Van Dyck have found their way and are 
still sought after. 

Only in his native country, and at the 
hands of his fellows, do we find him the 
victim of annoyance in some small ways, 
or lack of admiration. Elsewhere he 
was a ‘‘king who could do no wrong.”’ 

The sturdy and pugnacious puritan- 
ism of Holland threw out the foreigners, 
and courtiers fled the cold comfort of 


her raw winds and frosty protestantism, 
but Flanders was Catholic and took more 
kindly to clericals. Philip II. (at the 
abdication of his great father, Charles 
V. of Austria) became exclusive ruler of 
Spain, and Flanders became a Spanish 
province. The people did not worry 
seriously during his reign or that of his 
successor, Philip III., who came to the 
throne in 1598, one year before Van Dyck 
was born. Itis sufficient for our purpose 
to remember that a semi-royal court ex- 
isted in Flanders, a Spanish court; also 
that the Romish clergy ruled the people 
as much as the nobles did. With pal- 
aces and conventual establishments went 
mural decorations of large dimensions, 
historical sometimes, religious more fre- 
quently. Also, there was a_ certain 
amount of what may be called govern- 
mental patronage of art at the hands of 
one or the other of these ruling powers. 

Thus the two great divisions of the 
Netherlands produced, in the seven- 
teenth century, an art showing similar- 
ity—as the blood was so nearly the 
same—but of widely different develop- 
ment. Rubens and Van Dyck (master 
and pupil) were courtly gentlemen like 
Velazquez, the Spaniard. The Dutch 
painters were, all of them, sturdy boors 
by comparison. Magnificent as it is, 
Dutch art, both in subject and treat- 
ment, is uncourtly—art of the greatest 
nobility, but not made for nobles; sin- 
cere and direct, great in the sight of the 
god of art, but not made for temples built 
by an artificial civilization. The Hol- 
lander had no mind to decorate palaces, 
and kept no monasteries; this religious 
art but mildly hints at pictorial Chris- 
tianity, and his guild halls or city build- 
ings, his burghers and militia officers, not 
his gloomy palaces or his bread-and-but- 
ter princes gave their character to the 
art. Dutch art was, and always will be, 
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domestic; the art of the free burghers, 
and so it is good to have it. 

Rubens and Van Dyck took the cour- 
tiers’ pace, and maintained it as if born 
to the purple, as indeed they very nearly 
were, and found their opportunity in 
Flanders. 

Hogarth was born to England a cen- 
tury later than Van Dyck’s artistic rule 
in that land, and previous to Hogarth 
the native art was almosta blank. Eng- 
land was an importer of art and artists 
in the seventeenth century. Her art 
factory was not yet started; her agricul- 
ture grew nothing better than poets. 

In 1600, France saw Claude Lorain, a 
baby one year younger than Van Dyck, 
but he wandered to Italy, and liked it 
well enough to stay there always. Pous- 
sin’s birth and history are nearly the 
same. France cultivated more great 
architects than painters during the seven- 
teenth century. 

Spain was, like the Netherlands, in 
this century very alert. Her great 
artists were not very numerous, but held 
the topmost rank, and among them was 
the mighty Velazquez, born with Van 
Dyck in 1599—=strange coincidence! 

Velazquez, Titian, Rubens, and Van 
Dyck are the greatest painters, in cer- 
tain lines, that the world has known, and 
the first name on the list is placed there 
with intention. Their styles were suffi- 
ciently similar, also, to admit of this 
grouping. The sentimental Raphael, the 
powerful Michel Angelo, and rugged 
Rembrandt were great in a different 
way, but no more wonderful than these. 
To place Rubens before Van Dyck is like 
giving Cesar a higher position than 
Napoleon because the latter was the 
pupil of the Roman. 

In Rubens and Van Dyck we find the 
first European painters who broke the 
spell of Italy. Young artists began to 
study in Antwerp rather than in Rome, 
because Rubens and Van Dyck were 
alive and Raphael’s following dead, or 
at least anemic. The great art of Italy 
was a thing of history when these artists 
were born; a history to which Guido 
Reni and Carlo Dolei added nothing. 
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Here is a list of contemporaries, for 
the use of cut-and-dried students, all 
born close to the year 1600: Guido, 
Domenichino, Doleci, Salvator Rosa, 
Poussin, Claude, Velazquez, Murillo, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Hals, Rembrandt, 
Cuyp, Gerard Douw, and soon after 
Jan Steen. Teniers the younger, claims 
a place here, but to load heavier might 
stop the procession. 

Popular opinion blunders about rich 
men’s sons. Van Dyck did not eat sau- 
sage and sourkraut unless he wanted to. 
A goodly number of artists have made 
their way to the top in spite of silver 
spoons and gold buckles. No doubt his 
father was a frugal man, like all born in 
Holland, but he sold cloth for much 
profit, and kept the banker as busy 
counting his cash as any other merchant 
in Antwerp. 

The trifling circumstance that the 
father came from Bois-le-Duc, Holland, 
and that our hero had Dutch blood in 
his veins, is of interest; also, let us re- 
member that the Flemings were com- 
posed from two races, pure Netherland- 
ers and Walloons; the latter, half Celtic 
in blood, being the more aristocratic. 
There may have been no Celtic blood in 
the artist, however. His father had 
been a glass-painter in Holland, and his 
mother made fame for herself by design- 
ing original patterns for the needle-work 
she loved—a sufficiently remarkable mat- 
ter for that period of conventionalities 
in embroidery. 

It may have been ‘‘dirty weather’’ on 
the 22d.of March, 1599, but the boy was 
born in a very comfortable, not to say 
elegant, home, where his mother could 
cultivate her own taste and his, and did 
it faithfully and lovingly. Betimes the 
stripling was put in an art school and set 
to drawing from the nude, because plas- 
ter casts from the antique had not as yet 
come from Rome. 

When, at sixteen, he was placed with 
Rubens (twenty-two years his elder) he 
was already good enough at his work to 
make replicas of the master’s paintings, 
then much in demand. Rubens had just 
returned from Italy and was at the top. 
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That pretty anecdote about the care- 
less students going into the master’s 
sanctum and smearing one of his freshly 
painted pictures while scuffling, and then 
coaxing the best painter among them to 
mend the injury, may or may not have 
been true. Studio anecdotes have a 
musty flavor. This one may have come 
down from the Egyptians. However, 
Van Dyck was the only student who 
dared try to fool the master, and prob- 
ably never did more than excite Rubens’s 
admiration for his boyish cleverness and 
reckless impudence. 

In about three years Van Dyck stood 
alone, undertaking a commission to paint 
“The Bearing of the Cross’’ for the 
Brotherhood of St. Luke. This picture 
looks very like Rubens’s work, but is bet- 
ter drawn. Dashing painters and glo- 
rious colorists are seldom fine draughts- 
men; they sweep their brushes about too 
swiftly. Titian was a rich colorist, not 
a resplendent one like Rubens. His 
drawing is firm, though Michel Angelo 
could draw better, and paint dryer too. 

Van Dyck painted portraits when 
young, as all men of this period did. 
There is an entry in the registry of the 
exchequer of England, in 1620, to the 
effect that one hundred pounds was set 
apart as ‘‘recompense for special service 
rendered to his Majesty’? by Anthony 
Van Dyck; also a passport was issued to 
him on February 28th of that year. 
What may have been this ‘‘special ser- 
vice’’? 

The next year Rubens called him to 
help paint the endless Marie de Médicis 
series, now in the Louvre. The young 
man’s refusal makes us sorry when we 
see the work of those daubers who con- 
sented to do the helping. ‘So off he 
went to Italy, and took with him two very 
good things: Rubens’s blessing, and one 
of his best saddle-horses to help along 
the journey. The animal did not get 
very tired, because, in a near by Flemish 
village, th® young artist’s heart got tied 
up by a pretty girl named Anna von 
Ophem. In the two fine paintings exe- 
cuted in the village church at the young 
woman’s request, the horse figured as 
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model. Pilgrims still visit that village, 
and fill the poor-box as they admire the 
pictures. 

When Van Dyck finally got to Venice, 
the great Titian was already more than 
sixty years in his grave, but his work 
was fresh enough, as was that of Vero- 
nese and Giorgione, done more recently. 
Here he painted portraits and saints in 
abundance, and lived with lords and 
nobles, his like in culture and admirers 
in art. At Genoa the story repeats itself, 
and in Rome the glorification of the 
painter and the painter’s glorification of 
the churches went on industriously. 

Van Dyck loved pleasure, but not de- 
bauchery; the gaiety of festivals, but 
not the uproar of the tavern; adored 
women, but only those in satin and lace 
with silken manners. This got him into 
trouble with his roystering fellow-coun- 
trymen, who thought him too proud. 
They made his life miserable with mean 
intrigue, so much so that the greater man 
left Rome for Florence. There he be- 
came more diplomatic and made friends 
with his countrymen, inviting them to 
share his honors and collaborate in his 
painting. His journey extended even to 
Palermo, the whole period covering five 
years. His life almost seems to divide 
itself into two periods—five years in 
Italy and ten years in England—from 
which cireumstance the location of his 
pictures may be guessed. The six years 
spent in Flanders, before going finally to 
England, do not seem to have counted 
for as much as either of these periods, 
though he was by no means idle. 

A royal order, issued by Charles I. of 
England, May 21, 1632, provides for the 
keeping of Van Dyck, and his sister 
and servants, to continue during his 
sojourn in England. Charles found the 
painter’s personality as much of a court 
ornament as his pictures were. The 
royal diary contains the entry: ‘‘Talked 
with Inigo Jones about a house for Van 
Dyck’’; which recalls the fact that this 
great architect was another of the paint- 
er’s contemporaries. 

Van Dyck’s first work was the large 
family portrait at Windsor, in which 
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the queen is pictured holding baby 
princess Mary in her lap, the king, prince 
of Wales, and others making up the 
group. In his many pictures of Charles 
he paints the royal patron, grave and 
melancholy; his large eyes fixed and 
soft; a man of languor rather than 
power; lacking in all greatness but the 
immensity of his aristocratic bearing. 

In three months the artist was made 
a cavalier, and wrote ‘‘Sir’’ before 
his name, wore a gold chain and the 
royal portrait set in diamonds, and en- 
joyed an annuity of two hundred pounds, 
ten times more than the stipend of any 
other painter favorite. 

Every one desired a portrait from his 
hand. The noble ladies furnished splen- 
did material for picture-making, with 
their fine clothes and ruddy cheeks, and 
to these Van Dyck gave all their nobility 
and proud bearing. The slender hands, 
polished like ivory, and the long noses, 
with arched nostrils, may or may not 
have been true to life; no photographs 
perpetuated vulgarities in those days. 
Those expressions, haughty and tender, 
may or may not have grown on the end 
of Van Dyck’s brush. 

The young painter fell as many as 
several times deeply in love. When at 
last he married the daughter of a noble 
house, a lady brought up at court, one 
of his earlier loves swore that she would 
eut off his right hand. But he kept his 
hand, and fairly well his head, which 
was more than his royal patron could 
boast of. The painter lived see the 
king driven into retreat by the Round- 
heads. 

Weary, overworked, overfeted, and 
unhappily married, a journey France 
to seek a commission similar the one 
executed by Rubens was undertaken, 
but resulted in failure, because Poussin 
had been recalled from Italy by the king 
of France. But, by the wa‘ Poussin 
weakened when he was tormented by 
jealous little stay-at-home painters, and 
fled back to the sunny, arti atmos- 
phere of Italy, leaving the commission to 
oblivion. 


The old life was recommenced in Lon- 
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don. Abandoning himself to generosity 
as he did to love, he spilled his money 
in giving splendid feasts and sumptuous 
presents; he delved in alchemy when he 
should have been in bed; he went to 
pieces physically. 

At Blackfriars, on the 9th of Decem. 
ber, 1641, after almost exactly ten years 
of filling aristocratic houses with rare 
art works, he died, and duly received 
a stately burial. 

‘‘An honored place with costly marble 
drest’’ was none too good for this man— 
one of the finest artists the world has 
ever known. Not a rich colorist like 
Titian, his work was more elegant, 
Less versatile and less powerful than 
Velazquez, he was his equal in refine- 
ment and artistic feeling. A pupil of 
Rubens, he made a style that Rubens 
never could have created. It is the mag- 
nificent reserve of his pictures, the state- 
liness of his aristocrats, without any 
undue display of their exuberant finery, 
that mark his portraits. In no case did 
he emulate the powerful brush-stroke of 
Velazquez; but he painted beautiful 
flesh, so that we cannot escape from his 
pictures when they meet us in any public 
gallery, surrounded by multitudes of 
other fine works, quiet as they are. 

Perhaps no one has excelled him in 
rendering childlike expression. In this 
he was a tender realist; in adult faces 
an idealist. Artistic reserve, concealed 
skill in technique, are his claims to 
superiority as a painter. 

The example in the Art Institute of 
Chicago, ‘‘Portrait of Princess Helena 
de Sievere,’’ is from the celebrated 
Demidoff collection. The picture shows 
us (two-thirds length standing figure) 
a slender-faced woman, comely but not 
handsome, her hair severely dressed 
and turned up in front; a wide kerchief 
of open lace covering the bosom and 
shoulders; all the rest of the picture 
in low-toned gray, which envelops the 
black silk dress. The delicate hands 
are joined simply in front. It is all so 
quiet, so lacking in flourish or vulgar- 
ity! The picture was engraved by the 
distinguished Visscher. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 


SECOND PAPER 
BY ABBOT McCLURE 


the resources of the Cambridge Old 

Curiosity Shop in the single article 

which appeared in the June num- 
ber, and I kept the collection of metal 
curiosities for the second trip to this 
strange and fascinating bit of the Old 
World. 

The pewter was the first to attract 
me, and it is in some respects the crudest 
and most honest. In handling it, one 
seems to come in contact with the real life 
of the people. Particularly is it closely 
associated with the Puritans, and it calls 
up visions of colonial tables and great 
fireplaces where the back logs were seven 
feet long. I wandered through the little 
shop collecting specimens of this soft, 
old metal, and arranged them for the 
eamera. Their character and condition 
were eloquent evidence of antiquity, but 
it was difficult to secure 
the story of the several 

against 
photo- 

, old plat- 
» the mid- 


history 


|: was quite impossible to exhaust 


pieces. Standing 
the wall in the 
graph are three 
ters, the one in 
dle having a 


of more than one hundred and fifty 
years. That at the right is a victim of 
hard usage, being much scratched and 
dented. Between these two platters is 
an old water-cooler, quite different in 
design from most of the pewter one 
finds. Next to it is a two-wick, sperm- 
oil lamp, which was a useful addition 
to the simple housekeeping of our an- 
cestors. In the center of the large 
platter is a very old French lamp from 
Marseilles, heavy and cumbersome, and 
looking more like a samovar than any- 
thing else. The next three specimens 
are sperm-oil lamps, one of them hav- 
ing two wick openings and another 
three. The third is quite unusual and 
looks like a lighthouse lamp. It carries 
two thick pieces of glass, which are 
used as reflectors on either side of the 
burner. 

The coffee-pot and tea-pot are both 
very old and of most attractive 
design. One of the finest 
things about old pewter is its 
simplicity: of line and ornamen- 
tation. The designs grew nat- 
urally OUG monn of the special 
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work which each piece wastodo. There 
is a coziness about the fat little tea-pot 
which might easily carry one back to 
Cranford and its prim, little ladies, or 
to the dish of tea which was the mark 
of our early American hospitality. 

At the front of the table are four curi- 
ous and interesting pieces. The one at 
the left is an old milk-bowl, and beside 
it stands a sugar-bowl, which suggests 
sugar, and nothing else. No one could 
ever wonder what it was made for, and 
this is a virtue which some of our later 
designs do not possess. The next speci- 
men is an old bed-warmer with a curved 
handle and big dents which are evident 
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away in corners and cabinets I found a 
number of pieces which would lend them- 
selves to an interesting group. One was 
a samovar without its chimney, rather 
battered, but very noble and generous in 
shape. On either side of this are two old 
lamps, one with a globe bearing a flower- 
and-leaf design, the other with a curious 
old globe which was characteristic of the 
colonies. It has been revived of late by 
the dealers in antiquities, and one finds 
such lamps as these in many modern 
houses. Certainly there is a grace of 
line in the simple design. This lam 

has a half-stem of blue china, and like 
the other it stands on a base of white 


THE PEWTER COLLECTION 


even in the photograph, and show that 
it was not used merely for ornament. 
There were times when the snow was 
deep out of doors, and even feather beds 
and woven comforters were not enough 
to keep out the cold. The last article in 
this collection is a porringer with its 
characteristic and lovely handle. Nothing 
could be better than such a bow! as this, 
and of late the manufacturers have been 
clever enough to adopt this shape for 
more costly articles in silver. Yet, asa 
present for a baby, it would be hard to 
find anything more delightful than one 
of these old pewter porringers, which ean 
still endure many years of wear 

My search through the shop for brass 
was not so simple a matter as the hunts 
for other treasures have been, but tucked 


marble. It is of gorgeous and ornate 
construction. 

The tall candlesticks are of empire 
design, and probably wandered over here 
from France. They are more ornate than 
the English and American candlesticks, 
but the decoration is good, and not un- 
suitable. The collection contains also 
two sperm-oil lamps and several candle- 
sticks of more or less familiar design. 
Some of these are so heavy as to be 
rather cumbersome, but the one in front 
of the samovar has an exquisite grace 
and delicacy of outline. The bedroom 
candlestick, with its extinguisher, is 
useful and ornamental, and the heavy 
standard of the candlestick on the right 
gives it a special value to collectors. 

Some specimens of Sheffield plate in 
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THE CAMBRIDGE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 


THE SHEFFIELD PLATE 


the little shop came out very well in the 
camera. The tea-set is admirable in de- 
sign, and nothing could be lovelier for 
the purpose than this coffee-pot and 
creamer. The set is over one hundred 
years old, but it seems absolutely 
new, except that this factory does 
not turn out things as good in these 
degenerate days. The cake-dish is a 
separate piece and much more elaborate 
in design, but its ornamentation has 
great beauty. It seems quite enough 
in itself to form a decoration for the 
center of the table. With a few bunches 
of purple grapes it would enrich and 
glorify the most elaborate dinner. This, 
too, is over one hundred years old. 


In wandering through the shop I had 
noticed some curious articles which re- 
fused to be brought into any special 
category, and these make the last photo- 
graph of the series. A brass warming- 
pan is one of them, and it rests upon a 
copper water-pot—a stunning thing in 
shape and color. Near it is an old 
leather fire-bucket, which could tell 
many tales of adventure. Perhaps the 
Paul Revere lantern might tell more, as 
it must have seen many a night of ex- 
citement. I wonder how it feels after, a 
life spent in assisting in prayer-meetings 
one evening, at card-parties the next, at 
the rescue of a child or a stray cow on 
another, to settle down to the inaction of 
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an old curiosity shop. It must be weary 
business waiting for something to turn 
up, or for the smile of some appreciative 
friend. 

There is a pair of hand-painted bel- 
lows near the warming-pan, and at the 
side an old tin candle-mold, which is 
curious and reveals most eloquently 
some of the methods of our patient 
grandmothers. Beside it the Paul 
Revere lantern opens its door wide, 
and at the extreme left is a copper 
water-kettle, which is invaluable to the 
discriminating housewife of to-day. A 
pewter two-handled mug has a bewitch- 
ing ‘grace, and a battered candlestick, a 
small copper tea-kettle, and a sperm- 
oil lantern make up the ccllection. 
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It is one that is redolent of other days; 
but when one can come upon these 
ancient relics in a modern street it is not 
altogether unpleasant to be reminded. 
One might not like to go back to the 
time when these things were necessities, 
and even luxuries, but it is pleasant to 
make them the graceful superfiuities of 
to-day. I wonder whether the Puritan 
housewives understood their grace as 
well as we do. Theirs was a more in- 
stinctive appreciation, perhaps, less cul- 
tivated and artificial, but none the less 
genuine. Nevertheless it would surprise 
them a bit to wander through this fas- 
einating shop and see their every-day 
china and glass valued as ornaments, and 
rare ones at that. 





HE care and attention paid to the 
furnishing and decoration of a 


house are infinitely worth while 
when the comfort of its regular 
occupants alone is concerned. The 
arrangements for guests, however, give 
the key to the whole household manage- 
ment. It is safe to say that no woman 
is really known until she is seen in her 
own home, and her guest-room in par- 
ticular may be taken to show her charac- 
ter and ability. It calls all her good 
taste and housewifely skill into play. 
The guest-room here pictured is in the 
house of an architect, Stephen C. Earle, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, a cottage of 
no architectural pretensions, built some 
fifty or sixty years ago. 
The window shown faces the north, 
and the room has been brought into sym- 


metry by the addition of a wide dormer 
with an ample window-seat on the west, 
and by building some closets, flanking 
it and eutting off the sloping ceiling. 

The walls have a paper, figured with 
apple blossoms on a greenish gray 
ground, and the paint is of a tint har- 
monizing with it. 

The furniture is good old colonial 
work from various sources, the carved, 
high-posted, mahogany bedstead being 
from an old house on Long Island. The 
dainty inlaid mahogany wash-stand, the 
ehair and work-table, in the same pic- 
ture, and the bureau and the chair beside 
it, are from old houses in eastern Massa- 
chusetts. The mirror upon the bureau 
and the chair at the foot of the bed are 
pieces that have been in the possession 
of the family more than a hundred years. 
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be interesting and helpful. 
and notes from papers inaccessible to most readers. 
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It is out of the question for the average reader to subscribe for all of the magazines which contain articles 
on House Beautiful subjects. The editor proposes, therefore, to print, from time to time, such extracts as may 
The department will not aim to cover the whole field, but to give suggestions 














Chimney Fires 


In accounts of chimney fires it is common to 
read that the fire was extinguished by throw- 
ing salt down the chimney. Salt is used be- 
cause there is liberated from it, when it comes 
into contact with the fire, a gas that, within an 
enclosed space like a chimney, is very effective 
in extinguishing fire. The primary purpose in 
throwing salt or anything else down a burning 
chimney is to dislodge the burning soot, chim- 
ney fires being caused by the ignition of the 
soot clinging to the inside of the chimney. Salt 
is used for this purpose, not alone because of its 
peculiar effectiveness, but also because it is 
something available for the purpose that can 
commonly be found at hand in a house. It is 
thrown down the chimney in such a manner 
that it will rattle down the sides, and by its 
weight knock down the soot and sparks cling- 
ing to the chimney’s sides. 

A bucket of sand has been put to the same 
use with good effect; and sometimes a scuttle 
of coal has been poured down the chimney, the 
coal bounding about from side to side as it 
dropped, and so doing its work effectively. 
Sometimes a brick is taken from the chimney 
itself, and, tied to a clothes-line, is hauled up 
and down the chimney with the same result. 
At the hearth below, or at the bottom of the 
chimney, wherever the sparks or soot may fall, 
there is stationed a man with a pail of water 
to put out whatever fire may drop. Water is 
is not played on a chimney fire from a hose, 
because it is not necessary, and the water would 
do more damage than the fire. 

The damage caused by a fire in a chimney, 
when it is confined there, is nothing or next to 
nothing. Left alone, however, a chimney fire 
might work its way into a.building and so 
prove destructive, and, therefore, slight as they 
may be in themselves, or as they might be in 
their consequences, chimney fires are always 
put out, and commonly in the manner described. 

The occupant of the premises upon which a 
chimney fire occurs is liable under a law of 
New York State to a fine of $5, which, however, 
is not always imposed. The small size of the 
present day chimney makes it more difficult to 
clean; it is impracticable for the sweep to go 
down it in the old way; but the use of an- 
thracite coal makes the necessity for cleaning 
it occur less often, and chimney fires are of 
less frequent occurrence, and they seldom do 
much damage now; but in the old days of 
shingled roofs, and structures otherwise more 
inflammable than now, and with such fires 
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more frequent, chimney fires often caused se- 
rious damage, and laws imposing fines were 
enacted as an incentive to keeping the chimneys 
clean, 


Tallow Dips in Mexico 

Electric lights are coming into more general 
use all the time in the City of Mexico as the 
various companies add to the capacities of their 
plants. Three companies are now furnishing 
electric light and power. An American com- 
pany is preparing to erect a modern gas plant. 
Several gasoline lamp companies are operating 
in the republic through local agents. Candles, 
however, remain in very general use among al! 
classes. Petroleum costs from 60 to 70 cents 
a gallon, while tallow candles of local manu- 
facture can be purchased as low as 1 cent each. 
this price naturally for a small taper. 

Mexican workmen can get along with less 
light, apparently, than any other class. In 
some of the old-fashioned offices of important 
commercial houses no other light than tallow 
dips is ever known. A bookkeeper may be seen 
making his entries in a great ledger with the 
light of a single candle, and the wealthy pro- 
prietor may be found bending over his big 
mahogany desk flanked by two tall and stately 
candelabra. A Mexican printer can work with 
a candle stuck carelessly into one of his boxes, 
and two tailors in the small shops can be seen 
sharing the rays of a single dip. 

The opportunities for the sale of better light- 
ing apparatus in Mexico will be great when it 
can be provided cheaply and of simple construc- 
tion. The great difficulty experienced with 
most of the gasoline lights that are on the 
market there is that they require careful atten- 
tion, and in the hands of ignorant Mexican 
servants they soon get out of order. 


Sunlight in the House 


The country life is now in full blast. 
one has settled down in the country home for 


Every 


the summer, says the Scientific American. 
Gardens have been made and planted, and all 
who can are preparing to enjoy free air and 
ample sunlight. It would seem that warm 
spring days were the special times when our 
houses would be flooded with sunlight and air, 
and yet the advent of summer is the signal in 
many houses for closing the blinds and shutting 
out the sun for the rest of the season. All over 
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the country, and in the cities, too, are houses 
with blinds and shutters so closely fastened as 
to seem unoccupied. It would be hard to im- 
agine a more foolish folly. What is the sun- 
light for if it is not to search into the nooks 
and crannies of our houses, weed out the win- 
ter’s damp, and spread health and comfort 
wherever i: may reach? 

Sunlight is the most valuable natu agent. 
We all know we cannot live without it, but 
we do not ail realize its value to health and to 
human nature. The greatest problem of the 
tenement-house is the admission of light, and 
even in houses which rank as apartment-houses 
the problem is scarcely less difficult. Given 
plenty of light, of real sunlight, with the sun 
streaming in through the windows, fading cur- 
tains and carpets and everything it can reach, 
and health and air come in with it. And it is 
because these beneficent results are recognized 
to some extent that workingmen’s settlements 
are being built out in the country, and our 
suburban districts are filling up with houses 
placed some distance apart, and the inhabitants 
of our cities are realizing that convenience to 
business and accessibility by trolley cars do not 
make the whole of life. Let us have as much 
sun in our houses as we can, and will be 
the better for it. 

The frugal housewife will doubtless protest 
against the admission of sunlight in unre- 
stricted quantities, but that is because she does 
not know what is the best for her, nor which 
is the true economy. Human life i e most 
precious thing in the world, and the single ten 
dency of civilization is to preserve it and to 
better it. A sanitary house is, every time, to 
be preferred to a sumptuously decorated man- 
sion that is unsanitary. And so, if the sunlight 
fades our furnishings, the real cure is not in 
shutting out the sun, but in providing articles 
that will not fade, or which can resist the effect 
of too much sun. This is a problem that rests 
with the housewife, and the demand has only to 
be insistent for the solution to be found with 
little difficulty. And yet, is not a human life of 
more value than tables and chairs, curtains and 
carpets? Let us do away with these things if 
need be, and make life more bright and cheerfu!. 


Thatch Roofs 


Thatch is the oldest of roofing materials, re- 
marks the Builders’ Journal, but it is being 
gradually replaced by slates, tiles, by that 
most abominable of materials, corrugated iron. 
It has always been the experience of cottagers 
living under thatched roofs that they are warm 
in winter and cool in summer, and with these 
very practical advantages thatch also carries 
the recommendation, from the artist’s point of 
view, that it is extremely picturesqu: It is 
decidedly not cheap in the making, but it is 
lasting, and is not so inflammable as has been 
supposed, although of course not without ready 
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possibilities of ignition in very dry seasons. 
It is an exaggerated idea of its liability to 
being burned that has made thatch become 
rarer year by year; for it is becoming more 
and more the practice of land-owners in Eng- 
land to insist, when renewing leases to farmers, 
upon their replacing old thatch with other roof- 
ing materials upon any new roofing being re- 
quired. Thus the farmers have no choice in the 
matter; nor have the cottagers, who are almost 
always in favor of the warm and comfortable 
winter roofing of straw or reed that their 
fathers and grandfathers knew so well. 


For Cottage Bedrooms 


Bedroom crockery for summer cottages may 
be as dainty and graceful, as fragile and fine 
as purse will permit and inclination dictate, 
but the favorite toilet sets this season are 
homely and quaint rather than esthetic. The 
basins and bowls are broad and deep, the water- 
jugs are really jugs, squat, broad and out of 
proportion to the big basin. As hot water is 
usually brought up in a covered tin or papier 
mache pitcher, the little jug is doubtless big 
enough for the cold water. Bright, clear col- 
ors, with probably a single line of gilt around 
the rims of the various pieces that compose the 
set, are very effective for rooms in which a 
special color predominates. Green and yellow 
are in demand, and a variation of the effect is 
green or yellow with a band of roses on a white 
ground encircling the middle of the pitcher and 
the edge of the basin. 

A set of china for a Louis XVI. bedroom is 
white and pale blue with forget-me-nots and 
rosebuds blooming in medallions of gold. The 
effect is lovely in itself, but a toilet set that 
suggests dinner plates, beautiful as they may 
be, does not appeal with charm to every one. 


France’s Trained Cooks 


In France the young men have an opportu- 
nity to enter a profitable trade for which very 
little provision has been made in America. 
And it is a trade which lies close to that which 
is, after all, probably the most important and 
certainly the most indispensable thing in the 
world—eating. The trade of cooking is one 
of those which is considered along with all the 
other trades and professions when the French 
boy decides, or his parents decide for him, what 
he is going to do in the world, says the Kansas 
City Star. 

In France the boy begins as an apprentice 
and he progresses, if he has the right stuff in 
him, until he becomes a chef, and from that 
the next step is to be the proprietor of a hotel. 

“In many of the older hotels in France,” 
said Gustave Beraud, steward and chef of the 
Hotel Baltimore, Kansas City, “you see the 
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proprietor in his clean, starched white cap and 
jacket and apron mingling among his guests in 
the dining-room, to see that they are satisfied 
and made comfortable. It always looks pictur- 
esque to me, and more than that, it shows that 
the proprietor is engaged in looking after per- 
sonally that which is, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant part of his duty to his guests—their eat- 
ing. 
“The very reason that French cooks are so 
much in demand is that they have been thor- 
oughly trained for their particular work by the 
system which is in existence in France. The 
same method is followed, also, in Germany. 
Boys become apprentices usually between the 
ages of fifteen and eighteen years, after they 
have finished school. And for two years they 
are under the control of their- master, bound 
out to him. The apprentices work usually un- 
der a chef in a hotel. The boys receive about 
600 franes for all their personal expenses dur- 
ing the two years of their apprenticeship. That 
is about $100 to $120. With this money they 
must buy their white caps and aprons and 
pay all their other expenses excepting their 
board and their lodging, and this is usually 
— by the hotel where the young men 
work.” 

“What is the first work that a boy does 
— he goes into the cooking business?” was 
asked. 

“To begin with,” replied the chef, “he usual- 
ly cleans the pans and pots, and then he cleans 
the fish and pares the potatoes and parsnips 
and prepares other vegetables for cooking. And 
all the time he is doing this he is watching 


the cooks and learning by seeing how the higher 


class work is done. Pretty soon there is an 
opportunity for him to begin cooking, and 
then he leaves off the scraping of the pans and 
the peeling of the potatoes, leaves it for the 
very first beginners. Sometimes the young ap- 
prentices have pretty hard work. The hours 
are long, beginning at breakfast time and not 
ending until the supper is over, but the good 
money comes afterward. 

“Often the young cooks are sent out into 
private families to serve special dinners, which 
these people may be giving. to their friends, 
or to a little party of some sort. Sometimes 
these things are sent from the hotel already 
cooked, and are only served by the young cook, 
and sometimes the young man prepares some 
of the dishes himself. He learns to make game 
pies, patties of different kinds, fillet of sole 
and things of that sort. And while he learns 
cooking he learns also how the dishes which 
he makes should be served, so when he goes 
into the private family to prepare the dinner he 
looks after the service at the table as well. 

“Then, if the young man is to be a finished 
chef, he goes, after his two years of service is 
ended, to a pastry store and stays there two 
more years, in which he learns how to make 
all kinds of pastry and preserves and things 
like that. When the years of his apprentice- 
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mo are over the chef is given a certificate, 
and this is signed by his master and the com- 
missionaire of police or sometimes the mayor 
of the town where he has worked, and it shows 
that the man who holds it is a capable and 
thorough cook. Then he s out to work in 
a hotel, or perhaps in some first-class private 
family, and whenever he leaves a position the 
man for whom he has worked writes down 
in the book which contains the certificate the 
length of time that the chef has worked for 
him, and the employer signs his name to it. 

“There are many clever and well-educated 
chefs, but there are not enough of them to 
supply the demand. A great deal of hard work, 
perseverance and a considerable amount of 
natural talent are necessary for advancement 
in this business, but when a young man has 
passed his apprenticeship and has obtained a 
thorough knowledge of the business, he doesn’t 
need to worry about getting a position. There 
are plenty of places for good men. Hundreds 
of bright young men struggle to get places as 
clerks at $7 to $9 a week. If they would cast 
aside their old-fashioned prejudices and enter 
the culinary profession, where good work is 
always needed, they would earn salaries four 
or five times as great as those they get as 
clerks. People say cooking is such a ‘dirty’ 
business. Certainly it is, if you are a dirty 
cook. 

“As in every profession, when you get to the 
top, although the responsibility is greater, 
there is no manual labor whatever. And there 
is no end of the opportunities for displaying 
originality. People are beginning to realize 
that the chef is an artist. There is no better 
opportunity for a young man who has brains 
enough to make a name for himself in one of 
the ordinary walks of life. 

“There is no reason why Americans should 
not be just as good as any other cooks. All they 
need is the training and the encouragement 
for young men to go into the business. France 
has always shown great appreciation of good 
cooks. A street in Paris is named after An- 
toine Careme, one of the most distinguished 
French chefs. Charles Ranhoffer, the great 
chef of Delmonico’s, in New York, died two 
years ago wealthy. In New York every year 
the French cooks’ society, Societe Culinaire 
Philantropique, gives a great ball, and the 
main feature of it is to show the skill and 
artistic work of the chefs in the New York 
hotels. It is an exhibition of art that one 
could hardly believe could be produced by cook- 
ing. 

“Now, to be a little more practical, hotel 
men in the United States pay from $2,500 to 
$5,000 for good chefs. Clubs will pay from 
$2,500 to $3,000. It would pay hotels to take 
young men in their kitchens as apprentices, 
because in that way they can get more hands 
to do the work that is to be done. At the same 
time, it would be a chance for the young men 
to learn the trade.” 
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To Hold Flowers 


Great copper bowls of a shad 
foliage, very antique in appeara 
very loveliest and most sought fi 
Tropical lilies of the variety of 1 
spotted in scarlet, look gorgeous in 
Curiously shaped old jugs, but sti 
too, set off the dull orchids to the lvan 
tage. Seemingly the dull backgrou orded 
by the old metal throws out the bea l tints 
of the flowers in Rembrandtesque eff 

It is said that the coral gem lot 2 very 
inexpensive plant, by the way, is ] ularly 
pretty and suital for a hanging | The 
foliage, delicate and drooping ha 
charming tinting of faint, silvery 
deed, the whole plant is singular] 
and when in flower the brilliant 
soms showing against the gray 
make it look like some rare orchid 

By setting about bowls of por 
root, one’s rooms may be kept frag 
odor of “violets dim” that are surel 
peare says, “sweeter than the lid Tuno’s 
eyes or Cytherea’s breath.” But « ist be 
taken to renew this powder onc¢ twice a 
month, thoroughly washing the be yr the 
delicious fragrance will be utter] ; and 
these bowls should be covered durin night 
to preserve the strength of the powd yuaint 
Japanese bowls, those of the ware t hades 
from unglazed green to lightest make 
very fitting receptacles for this elling 
dust. 

Apropos or the Japanese and 
these inventors of oddities have a using 
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Opals 


The proposed presentation to 1 ing of 
England of a large opal, to be 1 in the 
crown, shows that in one point at | t general 
superstition is giving way to cot sense. 
For centuries the opal or “eye-sto1 3 been 
regarded as a most unlucky ston ing to 
its unfortunate possessor ill-healt rtune. 
and every other ill that flesh is to. In 
the present day in Russia an opal s¢ a shop 
window says plainly “You will i0 good 
to-day; you might just : well me at 
once.” 

But the gem was not always | n such 
superstitious.abhorrence. The a1 regard- 
ed it as possessing the virtues of ry gem 
whose hue appeared upon its prisma urface. 


Moreover it is invalu ible for tl t. hence 
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the name “eye-stone.” The magicians of the 
Middle Ages maintained that this gem enabled 
one to fall from a height of several hundred feet 
onto the jagged rocks below without hurting 
oneself, and the reason of this is, says a bril- 
liant Judeus Apella, “that the stone attracts 
to itself the whole force of the concussion.” 

The opal, among other things, was noted for 
its efficacy in stopping bleeding. Used in an 
impromptu tourniquet, the opal would no doubt 
do this, as well as any other stone; but to wear 
it round the neck to stop bleeding at the heel 
would be as scientific as to suppose that the 
insertion of a lovely opal in the King of Eng- 
land’s crown would stop bleeding in South 
\frica. 


The Comtesse de Castiglione 


All people who remember the third Empire 
or have read memoirs connected with the Tui- 
leries, will remember the name of the Comtesse 
de Castiglione as one of the famous beauties of 
the Imperial Court. The lady died in Paris re- 
cently, and she has left hoards of treasures, the 
description of which carries one back to the 
brigand’s cave of one’s childhood’s days. One 
flat was not enough to hold the comtesse’s 
effects; she was the tenant of five, two at Bati- 
gnolles, one in the Rue Cambon, two in the Rue 
Castiglione. In all the apartments in question 
were found piles upon piles of trunks, baskets, 
envelopes and cases of various kinds, all full 
of treasures. One great case was full of rare 
old lace, another of furs, another of the fans 
carried by the famous beauty in the days of her 
triumph. In every cupboard, in every drawer, 
were magnificent if not exactly fashionable 
gowns of silk, satin and velvet, ribbons, laces, 
and heap upon heap of the very finest of lin- 
gerie. One chest was full of wonderful Louis 
XV. parasols with jeweled handles, in another 
were a beautifully molded leg and arm bearing 
an inscription showing them to be casts of the 
comtesse’s own limbs! Hundreds of portraits 
of the comtesse in her wonderful toilettes were 
also found. And there were pawn tickets for 
jewels to the amount of 180,000 frances! Besides 
all this, silver, china, and pictures galore! The 
lucky inheritor of all this is an Italian connec- 
tion of the comtesse’s, M. Mario Tribone, of Genoa. 
The picture that this discovery invokes of the 
faded beauty sitting lonely among the remnants 
of the past is a somewhat sad one. Indeed, 
for some reason that I have so far failed to 
grasp, says the Lady’s Pictorial, all the sou- 
venirs of the Court of Napoleon III. are sad. 
[ have known a good many Empire celebrities, 
and they have always been melancholy people. 
The most charming of all, and the one whose 
souvenirs of the Empire were the most interest- 
ing, was the Vicomtesse Lepic, whose husband 
was colonel of the famous “Cent Gardes de 
V’Empereur.” She died a few years ago in the 
delightful old apartments in the Faubourg St. 
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Germain, which she had inhabited for many 
years, and which were filled with the treasures 
her husband had bought in Italy during the 
Italian campaign and brought home. Such pic- 
tures, such tapestry, and all had been bought 
for a mere song. 


Southern Church Lore 


If you were to go to Charleston and inquire 
what there was that was particularly interest- 
ing to see in the city, the answer would most 
probably be “Old St. Michael’s Church.” But 
| will take you a little farther back in history 
than the building of that church and tell you 
of St. Philip’s, says a writer in the Chicago 
Post. 

The first St. Philip’s church .was established 
under a royal charter from King Charles II. 
lt was where St. Michael’s now is, and was 
built of “black cypress and brick” in 1681. 
And that is about all we know of it, except 
that it must have been poorly built, as in thirty 
years, the records inform us, “a new church 
must be erected,” as the old building “must in- 
evitably soon fall, the timbers being so rotten 
and the whole fabric entirely decayed.” 

The new church was built where the present 
St. Philip’s stands. It was a handsome struc- 
ture, with “lofty arches and massive pillars,” 
and was the pride of Charleston for a hundred 
years. The present church was then built. It 
is a handsome building and has suffered the 
vicissitudes of Charleston, being much injured 
during the bombardment of the city and the 
earthquake, 

[t has been handsomely rebuilt, and is well 
worth a visit. The musical chime of bells that 
were in the graceful spire were cast into can- 
non during the Civil War and have never been 
replaced. There are two cemeteries attached 
to the church, in which are buried the bodies 
of many illustrious men, among them John C. 
Calhoun, 

In looking up the history of this church I 
found some singular items. Of course in those 
early colonial days the church was of the “‘es- 
tablished Church of England,’ and many 
things, such as imposition of fines for certain 
offenses, were decided by church officials. On 
the church records are such items as these: 
“A fine from Mr. Tribute for retailing rum on 
Sunday, 10s.”; “Fines from several people for 
walking about the streets on Sunday during 
divine service, 19s. 6d.” Another “from a man 
swearing without a book,” whatever that was! 

In 1692 an act was passed to settle a main- 
tenance on the minister. Among other items of 
lands, negroes, cattle, and moneys mentioned 
was an especial appropriation of “a salary of 
£150 per annum to him and his successors for- 
ever” and directed that “a negro man and 
woman and four cows should be purchased for 
his use.” 

Now we come to St. Michael’s. In 1752 the 
Church of St. Philip was too small for the 
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growing congregation, so St. Michael’s was 
built. It is of brick, rough cast, with a tall 
steeple that can be seen miles out at sea. Soon 
after the church was finished a fine chime of 
bells was imported for it. These bells have had 
a varied history. 

At the time of the evacuation of Charleston 
by the British the bells were seized and taken 
to England and there sold. They were pur- 
chased and returned to the belfry. During the 
Civil War they were taken to Columbia and there 
hidden away for safety. Unfortunately, during 
the great tires there they were much harmed 
and two of them were stolen. After peace was 
restored the bells were sent to England to the 
successors of the same firm that had made them 
so many years before, and they were recast as 
nearly as possible as they were before. They 
were returned and after much custom-house 
complication were again put in their place. 

The French Huguenot Church has been built, 
destroyed by fire and rebuilt several times. It 
was in 1692 that the first one was built by the 
Huguenots who came to this country for re- 
ligious freedom and established churches in 
many places, but this one is particularly in- 
teresting from the fact that it is the only one 
that keeps to the old Huguenot form of service. 
The others have generally given up their iden- 
tity and been merged into other denominations. 

These are the oldest churches in the city, 
but there are many other very handsome ones 
of all denominations. 

There are not so many graves around these 
old churches as one might expect to find. It 
was the custom before the war for families to 
set apart a piece of land on their plantations 
for a burial ground. These small burial places 
are often found with the family monuments 
and tombstones still standing, though the 
homes to which they belonged have long becn 
destroyed and the old families are either all 
dead or scattered. 


The Marquis of Bute has started to build a 
modern addition in red sandstone to the ruins 
of Rothesay Castle. The oldest portion of the 
structure is supposed to have been built in 
1098 by Magnus Barefoot, King of Norway, 
and the more modern part dates from the time 
of King Robert II., who used it as a royal 
palace. The castle has stood many sieges, 
and was even captured by an English force, 
who, however, in 1311 surrendered it to Bruce. 
The renovation which the Marquis of Bute has 
commenced is in the northern portion, close to 
the drawbridge, and the modern stone is said 
to make a most painful contrast to the old 
structure. The Marquis’s action is the more 
incomprehensible inasmuch as he did a real 
public service some years ago in clearing away 
several tenements which almost hemmed in the 
castle from view, and in re-excavating and fill- 
ing up the moat, across which he caused a 
drawbridge to be thrown. 





FURNITURE OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


BY IRGINIA ROBIE 


OTHIC furniture reached its 
highest development in the four- 
teenth century. Craftsmen of 


this period were artists in wood 
and metal, and in their hands chests and 
cabinets became marvels of beauty. The 
simple trefoil and quatrefoil were themes 
for intricate schemes of carving; a form 
of decoration, however, that did not 
degenerate into meaningless ornament. 
The exaggeration that characterized the 
work of the late Gothic school, when 
grotesque heads and distorted animals 
were introduced into every form of carv- 
ing, was unknown at this time. The 
furniture of the fourteenth century held 
to a few vital principles, and these were 
embodied in the plainest as well as in 
the most elaborate designs. 

Chests were still important items in 
household inventories, but their one- 
time supremacy was over. In their 
wake followed a host of pieces, the very 
names of which are now obselete. 
Standards, bahuts, and hanapers were 
t each 
each its 
1 armor 


all a development of the chest, bu 


had its special significance, and 
particular place. Standards hel: 
and implements of the chase, bahuts 
belonged to the housewife and contained 
the stores of linen, while in hanapers 
were concealed the family valuables. A 
new article of furniture in the shape of 
an elevated chest, the cabinet of a later 
day, came into vogue about the year 
1350, and was of Italian origin. Chairs, 
with the exception of folding stools, 
were of huge proportions, and were made 
even more massive during this century 
by the addition of wooden canopies. 
Tables, on the other hand, were exceed- 
ingly simple, and formed a striking con- 
trast to the rest of household furniture. 
They were made solely for utility, and 
were overlooked completely by the deco- 
rator. In design they were long and 
narrow, but the trestle supports of the 
previous century had given place to the 
bolt and slot construction. These tables 


are chiefly interesting inasmuch as they 
show how closely recent furniture mak- 
ers have copied medieval methods. 

While all handicraft of this period 
was marked by beauty of design and 
honest workmanship, each country ex- 
celled in certain lines. The Italians led 
in the handling of low relief and in the 
application of color to ornament. Their 
work, particularly that of the Floren- 
tines, was characterized by great deli- 
cacy of feeling. The Germans were 
especially skilled in the execution of 
elaborate floral and heraldic motives. 
The locks, hinges, and keys of cupboards 
and presses received as much attention 
as the carving of the wood, and often 
formed an important part of the decora- 
tion. The French, from the first, were 
a nation of furniture makers, and while 
their work lacked the exquisite finish of 
that of the Italians, they imparted great 
spirit and verve to everything they 
touched. 

The Swiss were adepts in wood-carv- 
ing, and the Tyrolese, in this century, 
developed a unique school of handicraft. 
Their furniture was partly French, partly 
German in character, and yet with cer- 
tain qualities peculiar to iself. The 
Scandinavians, in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, were masters of a rude style 
of carving, half religious, half mytho- 
logical in subject. During the Gothic 
period they lost much of this early mas- 
tery. Norwegian furniture was now 
largely influenced by English standards, 
while that of Sweden conformed to 
French ideals. The work of the Danes 
was patterned after that of the Germans, 
as was also that of the Austrians. The 
Russians, until the beginning of the 
Romanoff dynasty, followed Byzantine 
canons, and the Poles and the Hungari- 
ans followed the Russians. The Dutch 
and the Flemings lagged behind the 
other nations in the art of furniture 
making. It was not until the sixteenth 
century that they equaled either the 
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French or the Germans in this particu- 
lar. But Flemish and Dutch furniture 
remained beautiful and individual long 
after that of the French had become 
exaggerated and absurd. The Sp: aniards 
never adopted the Gothic style pure and 
simple in either their home anc itecbare 
or their furniture. Spain, at this time, 
was a power on the high seas, and Span- 
ish woodwork combined the designs of 
many countries. The Portuguese, when 
not at war with the Spaniards, copied 
them slavishly. The English selected 
the best of all that Normandy and Flan- 
ders sent to their shores, and made it 
their own. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURI 

The fourteenth century inaugurated a 
new era in the building of houses. The 
florid or Reyonant school of design, that 
foreshadowed the Flamboyant Gothic in 
France and the Flowing in England, 
caused the downfall of cathedral archi- 
tecture. The religious enthusiasm of 
the people was over, and the zeal which 
was previously lavished on churches was 
now expended on secular buildings. 
The origin of many famous castles in 
traced to 
this activity. The rapid progress of 
home architecture was not confined to 
the dwellings of the nobility. The im- 
provement in the houses of the middle 
classes was no less remarkable. Hand in 
hand with the outward betterment went 
an inward transformation. The comforts 
which were known hitherto only in the 
homes of the opulent were now to be 
found in humbler circles. Class distine- 
tions were more sharply drawn than ever, 
but class privileges were extending. So 
prosperous did the trades-people of Paris 
become, that an edict was passed by Philip 
the Fair, limiting the household posses- 
sions of half the Parisians. Nob 
could use wax candles nor sleep u 
eanopy of ‘‘gold Genoa cloth.’’ <A simi- 
lar law in England, framed under 
Edward III., regulated the number of 
tapestries that a merchant might hang 
in his house and the number of yards of 
Flanders embroidery his wife might wear 


England and France may be 


urgeois 
nder a 


HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 


on her gowns. But in England the law 
was made in order to exclude French and 
Flemish merchandise and to compel the 
people to patronize home industries, 
while in France it was passed to hold in 
check the growing ambitions of the 
trades-people and to prevent their en- 
croaching on the rights of their superi- 
ors. 

This century was one of turmoil in 
France. The long war with England 
devastated her provinces, and the black 
plague that swept across the kingdom in 
1348 retarded all progress. It was not 
until the accession of Charles V., that 
patron of the fine arts, that France re- 
gained what she had lost during years 
of war and pestilence. During his reign 
the old citadel of the Louvre was remod- 
eled into a palace, and many stately 
buildings were erected by his followers. 
The Hétel de Bohéme, called, from its 
proximity to the cathedral of St. Paul, 
Hotel St. Paul, planned by this sover- 
eign, was famed for the beauty of its 
sculpture, stained-glass windows, and 
mural decorations. M. Sauval, in his 
‘*Researches of the Antiquities of Paris,” 
describes this palace as it was in the 
year 1388, when occupied by the duke of 
Orleans. ‘‘I shall not attempt,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘to speak of the cellars and wine- 
cellars, the bake-houses, the fruiteries, 
the salt-stores, the fur-rooms, the por- 
ters’ lodges, the guard-rooms, the wood- 
yard, or the glass-stores; neither shall I 
describe the tapestry-room, the linen- 
room, nor indeed any of the various 
conveniences which were then to be 
found in the yards of this place, as well 
as in the abodes of other princes and 
nobles. I shall simply remark that 
among the many suites of rooms which 
composed it, two occupied the first and 
second stories of the main building. 
The first was raised some few feet above 
the ground-floor of the court, and was 
occupied by Violet of Milan and her hus- 
band, Louis of Orleans. Each of these 
two suites of rooms consisted of a great 
hall, a chamber of state, a large cham- 
ber, a wardrobe-room, and a chapel. 
The state chambers were eight toises, that 
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is, about fifty and a half feet lor 
duke’s chambers were six {ois 
half square, and lighted by long 
row windows of wire work wit 
work of iron; the wainscots 
ceilings were made of Irish vy 


same as in the Louvre. Amon 


ornamental furniture were a 

of silver for holding sweetm« 
fine wooden casket covered wit} 
ion cordovan, nailed and bord: 
a narrow gold band and shutti 
key.’”’ The chronicle of M 
would be incomplete without a 1 
to the gorgeous Spanish lea 
Bohéme. ‘‘In this palace,’’ h 
ues, ‘‘there was a room used 
duke, hung with cloth of gold 


with vermilion velvet, embroider 
roses. The duchess had a rool 
with vermilion leather decorated 


cross bows, which were her coat 


that of the duke of Burgundy v 
with cloth of gold embroider 


windmills. There were besid 
carpets of glossy texture with g 
ers, one representing the seve 
and seven vices, another the 
Charlemagne, another that 


Louis. There were also cus! 


gold, twenty-four pieces of 
leather of Aragon, and four 
Aragon leather.’’ 

In the French, Spain four 
patrons of her leather industric 
which the English did not sharé 


ENGLAND 


The fourteenth century was ot 


most important in England’s 
The cowardly Edward fi. was 
by the illustrious Edward III., 
ing his long reign, events tool 
home and abroad that exerted 
ful influence on England’s fut 
victories of Crécy and Poitiers 
more memorable than certair 
Parliament, less so, perhaps, 
measure passed in 1362, whi 
lished the English language as t 
of the nation. The use of F: 
discontinued at court, and th 
of the Anglo-Saxon tongue w 
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FURNITURE OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


by Chaucer, who might well be called 
the father of English poetry. 

The long siege with France had 
brought about a reaction in favor of 
everything English. Edward’s marriage 
to Philippa of Hainault had strength- 
ened the tie between England and Flan- 
ders, but as the war across the channel 
progressed and the Flemings were drawn 
into the conflict, this friendship cooled. 
Commerce ceased with Flanders, and the 
king framed laws to prevent the sale of 
all Flemish articles. These royal edicts 
fostered the home arts, and English 
houses were furnished with home-made 
articles. 


BARONIAL HALLS 


Many of the finest baronial halls of 
England and Scotland were built in part 
during the reign of Edward III. Savoy 
castle on the Thames, erected by the 
earl of Richmond in 1245, was remodeled 
a century later by the first duke of Lan- 
easter, who spent a fortune on it. Here 
after the battle of Poitiers resided the 
captive king, John of France, here came 
on many occasions that idol of the people, 
the Black Prince, and here Chaucer 
lived for a year as the guest of John of 
Gaunt and his wife, the young duchess 
of Lancaster. Chaucer composed many 
of his most famous poems at Savoy and 
met within its doors the fair Lady Phi- 
lippa, whom he afterward married. 
John of Gaunt maintained a style of liv- 
ing surpassed only by that of the royal 
family. The tapestries, furniture, paint- 
ings, and plate of Savoy were, accord- 
ing to an old writer, ‘‘as fine as anything 
in Christendom.’’ Part of the architec- 
ture of Haddon Hall is late fourteenth 
century. The great bouquet-room still 
retains its Gothic woodwork and _ its 
traceried windows, built by the Vernons, 
who owned the estate at that time. 
Lynes in Cheshire, erected on ground 
granted bythe king to Sir Petryn Leigh, 
for valor displayed at Crécy, is a stately 
pile, and has preserved something of its 
first semblance. Cotehile in Cornwall, 
Glamis in Scotland, and Ainsworth 
Castle on the Border, the latter first 
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occupied by Percy Hotspur, the hero of 
Chevy Chase, all trace their grim walls 
and their grim histories to the time of 
the third Edward. Hardly less re- 
nowned is Sizergh Hall in Westmore- 
land, bearing on its crenelated tower a 
sculptured shield with the quarterings 
of the d’Aincourts and the Stricklands. 
This bit of English heraldry is unusual, 
as it is one of the earliest examples of 
the placing of the arms of the wife before 
that of her husband—a custom unknown 
before the fourteenth century. 

In Penhurst, near Tunbridge Wells, 
the great entrance hall has not been 
altered since it was built by Sir John de 
Poulteney, who was four times lord 
mayor of London, and who was noted 
‘for his public charities, magnificent 
housekeeping, and splendid achieve- 
ments.’’ From Sir John it passed to the 
duke of Bedford, then to the duke of 
Gloucester, and later to Buckingham. In 
1447 it became the property of the crown, 
was bestowed upon Sir William Sydney 
by Edward VI., after the battle of Flod- 
den Field, and descended from him to 
Sir Philip Sydney, about whose name the 
fame of Penhurst is chiefly associated. 
Many descriptions of the ancient hall 
have been given. ‘‘The pointed timbered 
roof is supported by a series of grotesque 
corbels, each the size of life. The screen 
of the gallery is richly carved and 
paneled. The minstrel’s gallery fills the 
side opposite the dais. The Gothic win- 
dows are narrow and lofty. Every object 
calls to mind a feudal age. The oak 
tables on which retainers feasted still 
occupy the hall. In the center are the 
huge fire-dogs in an octagonal inclosure. 


“Above is the louver or lenthern in the 


roof, which formerly permitted egress 
for the smoke. A stone staircase leads 
to the state apartments.’’ Such was Pen- 
hurst, a typical dwelling of an English 
noblemen in the fourteenth century. A 
few pieces of the early furniture of this 
hall are now in the possession of James 
Sedgwick, Esq., the antiquarian, and 
consist of several chairs of oak, carved 
in a manner characteristic of the Gothic 
period. 
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HISTORIC HOUSES AND THEIR OCCUPANTS—THE 
OF THOMAS JEFFERSON: 


HOME 
MONTICELLO #* 


BY HORACE B. MANN 


ONTICELLO, or ‘‘Little Moun- 

tain,’’ the name given by 

Thomas Jefferson to his estate 

and residence, is situated in 

Albemarle County, Virginia, about three 

miles west of Charlottesville. The 

mansion itself, located on the summit of 

a lofty hill, a most unusual situation for 
a building of 


pavilion of the present house. In 1768 
the Jefferson family mansion at Shad- 
well, where Thomas Jefferson was born, 
and had lived up to that time with his 
mother and sisters, was burned; and 
the family occupied temporarily the 
one-and-a-half-story building. It was, 
of course, totally inadequate for their 
needs, and 





the period 
when the 
greatest pro- 
tection from 
enemies and 
the elements 
was the ecus- 
tomary acting 
motive in the 
selection of a 
site for a 
dwelling, is 
one of the 
most beauti- 
ful, best pre- 
served, and 
historically 





the work of 
completion 
was pushed 
much more 
rapidly than 
it otherwise 
would have 
been. It was 
not until four 
years after- 
ward that the 
whole house 
was ready for 
occupancy; 
but in 1772, 
when Jeffer- 








interesting of 
all the old 
houses of this country. Mr. Jefferson 
consulted solely his own taste in the 
selection of this site. Some time before 
the building was started, the summit 
of the hill was leveled and suitably 
graded, and a large number of fruit and 
shade trees planted, according to a 
scheme devised by Mr. Jefferson and 
executed under his own superintend- 
ence. The whole scheme stands to-day 
exactly as laid out by its original owner. 

The first portion of the building, a 
modest brick structure, one and a half 
stories in height, was erected about 1764, 
and used far a time merely as a shelter 
for the overseers and workmen while 
laying out and developing the grounds. 
This building now forms the southeast 


_* The illustrations are from photographs copyright by 
“Town and Country,”” New York, and are here used by 
arrangement with the publishers. 


MONTICELLO—VIEW FROM LAWN 


son brought 
his bride to 
Monticello, 
they began their life in the mansion 
practically as it stands to-day. 


JEFFERSON AS AN ARCHITECT 


Mr. Jefferson’s great versatility may 
be seen from the fact that, though all 
these years of his life he was most 
actively engaged in political duties, he 
is responsible for every detail of his 


house. Not only was he his own archi- 
tect, but his own builder. This latter 
meant at that time an amount of ingenu- 
ity and constructive ability of which 
we at the present day, when every- 
thing may be brought to our very 
door, know nothing. Up to that time, 
all brick used in this country had 
been imported from England. Jeffer- 
son discovered that he possessed good 
brick clay on his own grounds, and he 
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molded and baked his own brick 


was also obliged to manufactur: 
nails, and was so successful at 

he kept his nail-shop in oper: 
the convenience of his neighb 
after he himself had any us: 
What wonder is it, then, that 
seven years to complete Montic: 

Though the building itself wa 


in the early seventies, it was « 


by Mr. Jefferson for the rest of 
nearly sixty years. During thi 
was impossible that a man of 


introduced improvements. Mz 
son’s political career, which « 
him to travel extensively at | 
abroad, gave him many ney 


From 1785 to 1789 he was amb 
ime his 
lifferent 
breadth 
of ‘culture which very few Ameri 


to France, and during that 
official duties led him to the 
courts of Europe, and gave him : 


his time possessed. Upon his1 
imported many works of art a1 
amount of furniture. 


A FRENCHMAN’S TRIBI 


The extent to which, in point 
and architectural design, this 
stood out in contrast to other 
period may be judged from th 
ing quotation from the writi1 
accomplished major-general, 
quis de Chasteloux, a meml 
French Academy, and one of 
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BEAUTIFUL 


manders of the French army in America, 
In speaking of Monticello, he says: ‘This 
house, of which Mr. Jefferson was the 
architect and often oneof the workmen, is 
extremely elegant and in the Italian taste, 
though not without fault. It consists of 
a large, square pavilion, the entrance to 
which is by two porticos, ornamented 
with pillars. The ground-floor consists 
chiefly of a very large, lofty salon, which 
is decorated entirely in antique style; 
above it isa library of the same form. 
Two wings, with only a ground-floor and 
attic story, are joined to the pavilion and 
communicate with the kitchen, offices, 
ete., which form a kind of basement 
story over which runs a terrace. My 
object in this short description is only 
to show the difference between this and 
other houses of the country, for we may 
safely aver that Mr. Jefferson is the first 
American who has consulted fine arts to 
know how to shelter himself from the 
weather.’ 

At the time of Jefferson’s death, in 
1826, his family had been more or less 
scattered, and those remaining in Vir- 
ginia found themselves in possession of 
two large estates, Edge Hill, the Ran- 
dolph home, inherited through Jeffer- 
son’s mother, and Monticello. They 
concluded to sell the latter, and the day 
of sale was fixed. 

Commodore Uriah P. Levy, then a 
young Officer in the United States navy, 
had been a great admirer of Jefferson, 

and was very anxious to own 


ss Monticello. 


On his way to attend the sale, 
he stopped in Washington and 
called on President Jackson, 
acquainting him with the object 
of his trip South and his inde- 
cision as to whether he should 
really make the purchase or not. 
President Jackson said: 

“‘T order you to do so.”’ 

To which Mr. Levy saluted and 
replied : 

‘‘As my superior officer, I 
obey your command.’’ 

It was thus that Monticello 
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family, where it has remained ever since. 
Four years later Mr. Levy presented the 
government with the beautiful bronze 
statue of Jefferson, by David, which now 
adorns the rotunda of the capitol at 
Washington. 


THE CONFEDERATES AT MONTICELLO 


At the time of the Civil War, Monti- 
cello was confiscated by the Confederate 
government, as being the property of a 
ranking officer in the Union navy. The 
house was closed and the furniture sold 
and scattered. For some time after 
the war*was ended, the place remained 
deserted, but when the present owner, 
Congressman Jefferson M. Levy, of New 
York City, came into possession of the 
property, he at once began to restore the 
building and grounds to their original 
shape. The house was in very bad re- 
pair. The roof had leaked, plastering 
had fallen, and everything within the 
walls was thoroughly soaked. 

No effort has been spared by Mr. Levy 
to make it as nearly as possible as it was 
in the time of its original owner. Every 
piece of furniture and work of art that 
could be procured was bought back, and 


the house is now in perfect condition. 
Monticello is on the summit of the 
mountain, and the ground is compara- 
tively clear of trees immediately around 
the building. The approach is by a 


BEAUTIFUL 


winding road through the woods, which 
cover the base of the mountain on all 
sides. There are no fences, gates, or 
any other protection from intruders than 
the natural site. The house is very de- 
ceptivein size. Asone approaches from 
the west, it looks like a one-story build- 
ing, surmounted with a low dome. In 
point of fact, the house contains over 
thirty rooms, and is three stories in 
height, the windows in the top rooms 
being small dormers, concealed behind 
a balustrade running around the roof. 

The exterior is of red brick, laid with 
white mortar. The large porticos on 
the east and west fronts are supported 
on large wooden columns of the Doric 
order. A wooden cornice, also Doric, 
runs entirely around the building. The 
verandas at the ends, that at the south 
end being inclosed in glass, are formed 
by a sort of arcade of brick. 


THE GROUND PLAN 


In plan the house is very simple, and 
in general lines has formed a model for 
many other Virginia homes. Under a 
large portico we enter the hall, a room 
two stories in height, with a gallery 
running around three sides of it on the 
level of the second story to connect the 
rooms on both sides. Mr. Jefferson has 
been criticised for not putting his stairs 
in this hall, but in comparatively incon- 

spicuous places in the wings. 








=1 In point of fact, the stairs 
were originally here, but 
were removed, as they were 
considered to take up too 
much available room. Di- 


door is the entrance to the 
salon, an apartment the 
same width and height as 
the hall, and considerably 
longer. 

This room is considered 
one of the best examples of 
extremely simple colonial 
interiors. It is very beautiful 
in its proportions, and in the 
simple dignity of its furnish- 
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genuine Louis XVI. furniture and 


rors, probably the first ever imp« 
this country. The floor of thes: 
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which it has been impossible t 
In Jefferson’s time, busts of Na} 
Voltaire, Druyot, Hamilton, A] 
of Russia, and Jefferson hims« 
portraits of 
Adams, Bacon, and many 
adorned the walls of these tw 
ments. 

From the main hall, passages 
to the veranda at the north and 
ends of the building, and fron 
open the other rooms on the fi1 
The stairs are in these passages 
each end of the building. 


The rooms on the west side, th: 
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own bedroom, on the opposite 
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higher than those on the east sidé 
The south veranda is inclosed i1 
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at which he would seek in physic: 


the relaxation 
mental activity. 


he required fr 


THE BEDROOMS 

The bedrooms on the east sid: 
house are as shown on plan 
opposite the dining and tea roo 
called the Madison and Monro 
bers, as it was in these room 


Madison and Monroe always slept 


visiting Monticello. The 
contains eight chambers, two 
are called the Adams and | 
chambers because they had at on 
occupied the rooms. The roo 
dome is very lofty, and was o 
designed as a billiard-room, but 
the completion of the building a 
enacted in Virginia prohibitins 
of billiard-tables in both pul 
private establishments, and so t 
was never used for its original 
and has always been called the ba 
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BEAUTIFUL 


The kitchens, laundries, offices, wine. 
cellars, servants’ quarters, ete., are in 
the basement of the house, and under a 
sort of terrace, and connect conveniently 
with the north veranda. 

In the development of the American 
home, Monticello is a distinct step in 
advance of anything that had preceded 
it, and it is interesting to note that we 
are indebted for this step to a man so 
noted in other fields than that of archi- 
tecture. 


JEFFERSON’S CHARACTER 


Mr. Jefferson possessed sufficient 
strength of character to be unhampered 
by tradition or fashion, and sufficient 
means to carry out his ideas—the former 
certainly to a very large degree; and, 
like all strong men, he had his strong 
friends and bitter enemies. Virginia 
was at that time perhaps the enly state 
that harbored to any great extent class 
distinctions; but the landed proprietors, 
coming, as they did, from England with 
means, did everything in their power to 
establish a social system similar to that 
of the mother country. This Jefferson 
did his best to overthrow, and his 
democratie principles were anything but 
agreeable doctrine to exponents of the 
traditions of the F. F. V. 

Monticello distinctly shows the indi- 
viduality of the mind that originally 
conceived and executed the consistent 
scheme we observe, and stands as one 
of the very few examples of colonial 
homes that have been preserved intact 
for the present generaton. We make 
history so rapidly that a building a hun- 
dred and twenty-five years old is a 
classic, and few realize how unusual it 
is for an estate to be handed down in 
only two families for so long a time. 
Monticello is also a mansion most closely 
connected with the political history of 
this country, and we must all feel grate- 
ful that it is in the possession of a man 
who respects its traditions and associ- 
ations, appreciates its beauty, and main- 
tains the place as a monument to the’ 
character and taste of one of the found- 
ers of this republic. 





The editor of this department will be glad to describe 
in detail the decoration of a single room, or to give gen- 
eral suggestions for several rooms, in reply to each letter. 
But it is necessary to charge a small fee for detailed plans 
for an entire floor or for the house asa whole. Whenever 
the address is given and stamps are inclosed, replies will 
be sent by mail within three weeks. 





Colors for a Summer Cottage 


I would be pleased to have your advice on 
painting a two-story frame cottage with man- 
sard roof, which is on an inside lot, with houses 
on either side. I would like, also, suggestions 
for a scheme of coloring for woodwork, walls, 
and ceilings of parlor, living-room, dining-room, 
and bedroom. The woodwork and floors are 
pine and have been painted. The ceilings are 
ten feet high. Where shall I place picture 
molding? 

The parlor has reddish-brown marble mantel 
with hearth across corner. For this room I have 
mahogany piano, chairs, and table, and an ori- 
ental rug in soft old red and blue. 

The living-room will have bookcases, writing 
desk, small lamp stand, and Morris chair, all in 
antique oak. A box-couch is covered with a 
Navajo blanket in gay colors, red, yellow, white, 
and green. I have a pair of brocaded silk por- 
titres in a deep old rose with fleur-de-lis in gold 
color and dark shades, which I would like to use 
at the bedroom opening. How should the bay 
windows be curtained? What color for window 
shades? I had thought of white muslin curtains 
uniformly through the house. 

The dining-room has oak furniture, chairs 
with seats of brown leather, and a rug in green 
and brown. I have some blue china. This 
room is badly lighted. 

For bedroom I have black walnut furniture, 
plain and handsome; a rug, woven of Brussels 
earpet in dark blue, olive, and white. The 
house will have electric lights. How shall I 
arrange fixtures for each room? 

Chicago. E. L. H. 

The color of your summer cottage should be 
largely determined by the color of the surround- 
ing houses. Gray with white ‘‘trim’’ and roof, 
blinds and doors of dark green would be an ex- 
cellent color scheme, and one that would 
seareely offend, no matter what the environment. 

Woodwork and floors painted green through- 
out the lower part of the house could be effective 
and inexpensive. For the parlor a large-figured 
paper in reddish browns and greens is advised. 
The designs made by Sanderson, at Chiswick, 


are especially good. Gobelin-blue burlap or 
cartridge paper is suggested for the living-room 
furnished in antique oak. The old rose in rugs 
and hangings would blend delightfully with the 
color of the walls. For the dining-room yellow 
or saffron in plain tone, or in a figured paper of 
two shades would be attractive and would 
lighten the room considerably. A colonial paper 
in blue and olive would be pleasing in the bed- 
room and would harmonize with the scheme in 
the living-room. 

With walls ten feet in height the molding 
should be placed at ’the cornice line. Shades 
should be alike at all the windows. Green 
would harmonize with the exterior and combine 
well with the different rooms. In the living- 
room, hung in gobelin-blue, the shades should 
not be drawnin the daytime. Curtains of mus- 
lin hanging from rods at the top of window and 
outer draperies of blue with design in old rose 
would shade the room sufficiently. White mus- 
lin curtains would be effective at all the win- 
dows and in keeping with the simplicity you 
desire. The bay windows could have a valance 
with silk hangings of whatever material you 
select. Fixtures for electric lights should be 
placed at the side rather than in the center of 
the room, and should be as plain as possible. 


For a Bachelor Girl 


Two rooms which I now oceupy are soon to 
have walls and ceiling decorated, and I beg to 
ask what color or combination of colors you 
would suggest. 

The larger room will be my sitting-room, and 


the smaller one a bedroom. Do you advise 
papering both rooms alike, and how would you 
place the furniture? 

For the bedroom I have a green enamel and 
brass bed, with spread, valance, ete., of Brus- 
sels net over yellow; a mahogany chiffonier, and 
chairs, and also a large box, covered with imi- 
tation Bagdad, which can be placed under the 
three windows for a seat. I think I shall close 
door opening into hall, which will give more 
room, and use only door from sitting-room into 
hall. The windows have shades and net eur- 
tains, and the general color scheme is yellow. 

For the sitting-room, I have a Davenport up- 
holstered in green velours, Persian pattern; 
about a dozen pillows in various colors; combi- 
nation writing-desk and bookease, in the book- 
case part of which I keep both books and 
dishes, glasses, chafing dish, ete., as I get up 
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FURNISHINGS QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 








quite a number of lunches; also, chairs, table, 
and taboret with palm. Furniture all golden 
oak. Advise me about colored shades and 
lamps. 

Over the hall door in parlor is a transom 
which I should like to cover or decorate in some 
o way. 

: CHICAGO 238A Would you advise draperies over doors into 
=e $@F [ILLINOIS | clothespress and hall, and if so, what kind? | 

now have sort of a shell-pink damask between 

Colonial China Pewter, Brats the two rooms, but am willing to get new ones 
Copper : Old book s, SK if the color is not right. What shall I do with 


Hiflorical Blue Plates fink the windows? I now have shades and net ecur- 


tains. 
Catalogue by mail The woodwork is a light oak. Kindly advise 
me about rugs. Can you recommend an easy 
VIRGINIA H ROBIE = chair instead of a Morris? 

I desire my room in some color or colors that 
will light up prettily, whether with a subdued 
EDITH W. SHERIDAN or strong light, as I am only in my rooms even- 
ings. I expect to have a little ebony table made 

-916 Marshall Field Bldg. | t° hold my chafing dish. 

a ener san Rochester, N. Y. A. T. W. 





Furniture and Fabrics , ' : 
Painting and Papering We would advise the same general color 


aatentas Wentnentt scheme for your two connecting rooms, and as 
Pottery and Metal Work you are at home evenings and not during the 

day, we give you a somewhat different scheme 
than we otherwise would. Red is not satisfac- 

Simple work as well as elaborate. tory by the usual artificial light, and blue loses 

Estimates and designs furnished, | depth at night, while green is at its best by 
day. Old rose would be excellent for your 
rooms, and so would yellow if properly toned 
down. We would favor old rose in your case— 

a plain wall-paper for the sitting-room anda 

figured one in old rose and ivory for the bed- 

room. The Bagdad covering could not be re- 

TWO OF tained and an old rose counterpane should be 

Be substituted for the yellow one. 

4A KIND! Side lamps give a pleasanter light than cen- 

tral ones, and kerosene is preferable to gas. 

Colored shades in both rooms would be better 

= than white shades. Artistic shades are diffi- 

| cult to find in inexpensive materials. We have 

: seen, however, a few good ones in plain colors 

(SIYTY-EIGHTH THOUSANI that were agreeable in tone and not costly. 
; Some of the perforated shades of copper and 
AND brass made by the arts and crafts societies 

ITS SUCCESSOR would be charming in your rooms. 

The transom could be covered with silk, 
plain or figured. We do not advise draperies at 
any of the doors except at the wide opening be- 
tween the rooms. Nothing cheapens a room so 
much as the use of many portitres. We have 

+; +7 - seen some houses otherwise quite attractive that 

By GEORGE ADE. were commonplace and tawdry through the 

abuse of the portiére. 

f . TING <i We cannot determine whether or not you 

A GROWING HII should diseard the pink damask draperies. 

They may accord perfectly with the old rose 

color scheme and they may be atrocious. The 

Morris chair is purely a matter of personal pref- 

; ae ; erence. If you like it and the coloring is good, 

HERBERT 8S. STONE O. hold to it; if not, use something else. Your net 

CHICAGO curtains, if of an ivory white, are just what you 

Per ae wish. Oriental rugs, in which dull pink pre- 

dominates, are advised for the floors, and ma- 

hogany for the chafing-dish table rather than 
ebony. 
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‘**SUCCESSFUL HOUSES" i | of valuable suggestions on the decoration of the home. 
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Hard Wood 


Will you advise as to wood, coloring, ete., in 
two new rooms, which we are adding to an old 
house. The frontage, when addition is put on, 
will be seventy-eight feet, house standing in a 
large lot and one hundred feet from street. We 
are obliged to ceil and wainseot both rooms; 
wood, cypress; rooms to be 18 by 26 feet. The 
effect is decidedly box-like when varnished in 
natural color. If stained and not right, the ex- 
panse of color is appalling. The whole house 
is finished in white paint which, with plaster 
tinted, is all right, but the problem of an entire 
wood room is hard to manage successfully. The 
upper room is a sleeping-room, lower a billiard- 
room, > 

St. Augustine, Fla. A. J. M. 


In the two rooms of your house wainscoted 
and eeiled with cypress we should not advise 
staining the woodwork. If carefully treated, 
the rooms would not seem box-like, but quite 
novel and unusual. For the billiard-room we 
suggest a strong, deep green. Green Terry 
should be used on the floor, held in place by 
huge copper nails, the bare floor of cypress 
showing a margin a foot wide. If there is any 
wall space above the high wainscoting, this 
should be left in rough plaster and stained 
green. If the cypress extends to the ceiling a 
good effect would be gained by building long 
settles into the room and staining them like the 
rest of the furniture—a deep green. 

The bedroom would be attractive with chintz 
curtains in pink and ivory with brass or white 
enamel iron bed and Raffia furniture. 


Plan for a Summer Cottage 


When you learn that I have been an enthusi- 
astic reader of your periodical, you will appreci- 
ate how impossible it is for me to permit a friend 
to build a conventionally bad cottage amid as 
artistie surroundings as our country affords— 
Tallulah Falls, Georgia. It is a Switzerland in 
miniature. With this I send a rough plan of her 
idea, hoping that your skill will put it into at- 
tractive form. Although she wishes the cost to 
be within seven hundred dollars, and prefers a 
square house principally for economy’s sake, 
labor here is cheap and pine and boulders are to 
be had in abundance. The house will have no 
cellar, second-story, kitchen, or servants’ 
rooms, and under these circumstances seven 
hundred dollars ought to do much. The lot 
covers neaxgly three quarters of an acre. She 
wishes but one chimney, and has divided the 
hall by it, having a fireplace front and back, the 
latter to be used as a day nursery. The bed- 
rooms are to be about sixteen feet square, double 
windows opening from top to bottom instead of 
French windows on account of the screens. She 
wishes a wide-roofed porch across the front, 
with an unroofed porch at each side. From 
time to time you have published attractive sum- 
mer cottages—exteriors and interiors. Could 
you not select some suitable and send soon as 


IDA J. BURGESS 
847-849 Marshall Field Building, Chicago 


bi 


Some special Furniture for Summer Homes 


MURAL DECORATIONS 
FURNISHINGS ror rxe HOUSE 


Papers and Fabrics for Walls 


Furniture, Rugs, Specially Designed Leather Por- 
tieres, Screens and Pillows, English Chintzes 
and Muslins for Country Houses, Korean 
Pottery, Copper Lamps and Shades 


Estimates Made on Application 








ALICE E. NEALE 


1101-1102-1103-1104 Venetian Bldg. 
34 Wasnincton Strest 
CHICAGO 


AND 


22 Tuirty-Txuirp Street West 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
NEW YORK CITY 


Interiors Designed, Decorated 
and Furnished. 


A Specialty made or 
Country Houses. 


SPECIAL STUFFS 


Selections made for all Interior 
Work. 


Rugs, Porcelain and Antique Silver. 











**“SUCCESSFUL HOUSES” gives the best advice on interior decoration. 
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Purchases made for out-of- 


town buyers 
Household Furnishings in all Depart 
FURNITURE, WALL PAPER 
TEXTILES, RUGS AND 
POTTERY 
Samples and Photographs by mai 


MRS. T. §. ROBIE 
702 Marshall Field Building, CHICAGO 








possible. A log house is her wish but the con- 
tractor is unwilling to attempt it. 
Athens, Ga. 8. L. I. 


The suggestions in the letter received are ex- 
ceedingly good and the drawing ot the first floor 
is admirable. We send you an illustration taken 
from THE House BEAUTIFUL of May, 1900. This 
is a more expensive house than you are contem- 
plating, but the low projecting roof, the stone 
foundation, the shingled sides, and wide porches 
could be charmingly adapted to your conditions, 
There are several books which would be of use 
to you. ‘‘Cottages with Practical Suggestions 
for Cottage Building,’ A. W. Bruner, architect, 
published by W. T. Comstock, Astor Place, New 
York, is one, and ‘‘Home for Home Builders,” 
by David W. King, architect, is another. 








MR. MOSHER’S NEW 
LIST OF BOOKS IN 
BELLES LETTRES 





A Dining-Room 

I would like to consult you about a dining- 

room which I wish to change. It is a northwest 

room, and not very light. There are many doors 

which can’t be disposed of. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


IS NOT ONLY A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
BRIEF OF “THE MOSHER BOOKS,” 
1891-1900, INCLUSIVE, BUT AN EX- 
QUISITE LITTLE BIBELOT IN IT- 
SELF. SENT POSTPAID FOR THE ASKING. 


IN 


L. E. K. 


Your dining-room, which presents several 
difficulties, has some charming pcssibilities, 
With so many doors, the room should have more 
windows in order to be well balanced. Two of 
the doors having glass panes help matters con- 
siderably, and these can be treated in a way to 
improve the proportions of the room. With the 
walls and ceiling toned a deep yellow, the wood- 
work, including mantel, painted a dark green, 
the window and the panes in the two doors cur- 
tained in yellow like the side walls, dark green 
filling on the floor with rugs in harmonious 
shades the room would be quite transformed. 
The curtains in the doors should be fastened at 
the upper and lower edges of panes with small 
brass rods. Outer hangings of green denim lined 
with yellow could be used if desired at the win- 
dows. A little deep-blue china would be ex- 
ceedingly effective in this room. 





THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Slate or Shingles 


I am building a residence and intend to 
shingle the sides of the house and stain the 
shingles Indian red with buff or cream trim- 


mings. My architect insists upon a ‘slate roof 
and it is a question with us and with our friends 





pointers, material for lectures, sermons 
or debates, —should read our booklet, 
‘‘The Uses of Press Clippings.’’ Sent 
to any address. 











Consolidated Press Clipping Co. 
259 La Salle Street, CHICAGO 




















as to whether a slate roof is appropriate with the 
shingle sides; and further than this, inasmuch 
as slate is of a bluish color, it is a question 
whether it will harmonize with Indian red side 
walls. Of course we realize the fact that a moss- 
green roof is more appropriate with Indian-red 
side walls, but would like to know your opinion 
as to whether a bluish slate roof would be in 
keeping with the Indian-red side walls. 
Emporia, Kan. 8. H. W. 


We agree with you that a moss-green roof 
would be more appropriate on your house with 
walls of Indian-red than a slate one of bluish 
gray. There is no reason why the slate should 











“SUCCESSFUL HOUSES” tel 


is how to treat each of the principal rooms in the house. 
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not be painted green and thus solve the color 
problem. The architect doubtless considers a 
slate roof more durable than a shingled one and 
on this point he is quite right. Slate is fre- 
quently painted, and we think you would violate 
no laws of house building in giving your roof 
the desired coat of green. Yet the shingled roof 
would certainly be more fitting and effective. 


Grille and Hangings 

Perhaps you can give me some ideas as to 
how to decorate four rooms. In my hall I have 
a wilton carpet in olive-green, brown, and black. 
The woodwork throughout all the rooms is natu- 
ral oak. The hall and dining-room have a wain- 
seoting three feet high. The ceilings are teu 
feet and a half high. Should I have a frieze in 
all the rooms? There are no doors in the open- 
ings between the hall and parlor, and between 
the parlor and library. I wish to paper them in 
different colors and buy new carpets. I ex- 
pected to use different shades of green in the 
hall and parlor, and to put tapestry paper in red 
and blue in the library. What hangings shall I 
use? At present I have no hangings between 
the parlor and the library, but I have a grille, one 
foot deep in the center and three feet on the 
sides. 

The furniture in the parlor is covered with 
brocade, but I shall have it recovered or buy 
new furniture. Which would you advise? 

The dark dining-room troubles me most. At 
present I have a p!ain ingrain paper in buff with 
a deep frieze in blue. 1 would like a change in 
color. I need new curtains for all the rooms. 
What would you suggest? 

Meadville, Pa. 


©" Your hall would be effective hung in olive- 
green burlap with the parlor opening from the 
hall hung in a large-figured paper in greens. 
For the library, instead of a tapestry paper in 
red and blue, we would prefer a plain Indian- 
red, either burlap or cartridge paper with a rug 
in which dull reds predominate. We would 
advise bare floors;‘throughout the lower" part of 
the house rather than carpets. Soft wood, if 
properly treated, will take an excellent mahog- 
any stain. Your rooms opening into each other 


J.D. D. 
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OVING PICTURE MACHINES AND FILM 
LANTERNS WANTED Path 
HABBAC! 


H &CO., 809 Filbert St., Phila.. 





FABLES IN SLANG 
By GEORGE ADE 
Is in its sixty-eighth thousand 





JAPANESE ART NOVELTIES 


pmported direct from Japan by Henry Arden, 
38 West 22d Street, New York. mbroideries, Silk, 
Silk Crépes in colors, Wall Papers, Grass Cloths, inese 


Grass Linen, Gold Paper and Pongees, Japan, English, Holland 
and German Pottery, Danish 
Cocoa Bark in Sheets. 


lassware, Wood Paper and 








arth Share 
to be disposed of by owner. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 
Binner Engraving Co., Chicago. 











I have just received a new shipment of ‘Old Chelsea’’ 
made from the old moulds. White English China with raised 
lavender thistles. These are the dishes our grandmothers 
used over eighty years ago. 

Cupand Saucer, . . . S5¢ 

Plates,. . . . 25ceand Bbc 

Cream Pitchers, . . . 50¢ 


LEOPOLD P. H. FISHER 





Address (until October 1st only) Petoskey, Mich. 

















BELMER GREY, ARCH/T, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





| CABOT’S SHINGLE STAINS 
| The Original and Standard. 
The best architects in the country 
have used them for over twenty 
years. For depth of color, soft- 
ness, wearing qualities, and 
wood-preservation, the imitations 
—after the manner of imitations 
—areallinferior. :: :: ::- 3: 
Stained Wood Samples and Color-Studies sent 
on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT 
70 Kilby Street, ~ - Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS 














*“*“SUCCESSFUL HOUSES"’ recommends inexpensive things that are good. 
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AN UNUSUAL OFFER 
3 Beautiful, Healthy 


HOUSE PALMS 


With instructions as to care of them. The 
three hardy Palms shown here are the pick 
of scores in our greenhouses, the largest in 
the West. 


*1 








KENTIA, shown to the left; LATANIA, shown 
in center; ARECA, shown to right 


Sent on receipt of price anywhere in the 
U. S.in pots carefully packed. Height of 
each above pots, 14 to16inches. We assure 
you that they will give absolute satisfaction 


THE GE. WITTB LD CO. 
1657-59 Buckingham Place, CHICAGO. 








Be: 


The improved Shingle Stain and preservative. 
Imparts an artistic finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores of the wood 
and retarding decay. 

Shingletint is made in all desirable shades, 
is easily applied, the colors are permanent, and 
money is saved by its use 

Full information and finished samples of wood 
mailed free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 
Varnish Manufacturers, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
CuHIcaGo, 15 and 17 Lake St. 
CINCINNATI, 304 Main 8t, 
St. Louis, 112 8S. Fourth St. 
SAN FRANCIS iz Front st 


New YorK, 252 Pearl St. 

Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 & 28 N. Fourth St. 
BALTIMORE, 4 &. Lombard St 
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as they do, without doors, would be much easier 
to treat in an artistic manner if carpets were 
not used. Your preference for plain filling is a 
good one if the bare floors be an impossibility, 
and the present arrangement of carpeting 
several rooms alike is a wise one. 

With rooms ten and a half feet high friezes 
should not be used and the molding should be 
placed at the cornice line. The ceilings should 
be a tone lighter than the side walls. For the 
dark dining-room we would suggest a warm 
yellow with the wainscoting, plate-rail, and fur- 
niture, stained Flemish oak. 

Curtains of sheer muslin or colonial net would 
be appropriate at all the windows except those 
in the dining-room; the hall and parlor to have 
outer hangings of plain green, and the library 
similar ones in Indian red. In the dining-room 
an English muslin in a large design in yellow, 
a deep orange, and a green would be attrae- 
tive—the curtains hanging from the top of win- 
dow to the edge of sill without further drapery. 

The wide openings in your rooms are difficult 
to treat satisfactorily. We have often wished 
that architects would plan doors that are frankly 
doors, and not leave these great arches that can 
seldom be effectively treated. We do not care 
for grilles, and without a grille the length of por- 
titre is appalling. The best plan would be to 
remove the grilles and throw all the rooms to- 
gether, planning as harmonious a color scheme 
for the whole floor as possible. If this spoils 
the privacy of the library a portitre should be 
hung between that room and the parlor. Our 
preference is decidedly for a plain porti?re. 


With a figured wall, the plain hanging is a relief 
to the eye, and with a plain wall, it becomes part 
of the room and does not have the effect of a 


patch or spot of color. As you do not give the 

shade of the brocade used in your parlor furni- 

ture we cannot advise you about retaining it. 

Mahogany upholstered in green velour or cor- 

duroy with one or two pieces in green and old 

rose brocade would blend with the proposed 
Leme. 
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